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Chameleon 


by 

Edwin 


McDonough 


X  HE  figure  garbed  in  black  resisted  the  other  two  violently.  As  they 
tried  to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  bolted  and  drew  a  sword.  He  charged  them 
not  to  impede  his  way. 

“My  fate  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion’s  nerve. 

Still  am  I  called.  Unhand  me,  gentlemen. 

By  heaven,  I’ll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me.” 

He  spun  to  ascend  the  rampart,  but  the  maneuver  was  an  awkward 
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one,  unworthy  of  Fleming  MacLean  and  the  glint  of  his  sword  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  folds  of  his  doublet. 

“Fleming,”  whispered  one  of  the  actors,  “what’s  happened?” 

“I’ve  spitted  myself  on  the  sword.” 

“Can  you  go  on?”  he  asked. 

“Go  on?”  bellowed  Fleming  MacLean,  heedless  of  the  audience,  “I’m 
bleeding  to  death,  you  nit.  Get  me  to  a  hospital.” 

Some  hours  later,  Fleming  MacLean  lay  abed  in  a  double  room  clut¬ 
tered  with  instruments  whose  names  were  unknown  to  the  layman.  His 
wound  bound,  he  turned  reluctantly  to  meet  his  roommate. 

“Well,  Old  Gobbo,”  he  said  to  the  old  man,  “due  to  the  paucity  of 
private  rooms,  you  are  about  to  spend  some  time  with  a  middle-aged 
Shakespearean  actor.  It  needn’t  be  that  unpleasant.  I’m  a  witty  conver¬ 
sationalist.  I’m  Caucasian,  on  both  sides.  I  have  all  my  teeth,  all  my 
hair  and  I’ve  been  told,  by  several  reliable  sources,  that  I  don’t  snore.” 

“How  is  your  wound?”  asked  the  old  man. 

“I  appreciate  your  concern  over  my  too-sullied  flesh.”  In  his  full 
actor’s  voice  he  answered,  “  ‘Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well — ” 

“Nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door.”  answered  the  old  man.  “Really, 
Fleming  MacLean.  One  would  have  expected  more  from  you.” 

“Touche,”  he  answered  slowly.  “What’s  your  name,  Old  Gobbo?” 

“Poole.” 

“Have  you  no  Christian  name?” 

“Christian  names  are  for  Christians.” 

“How  absolute  you  are,  Poole.  What  medicinal  disorder  has  you  off 
your  feet?” 

“A  legion  of  doctors  examined  me  and  banded  together  to  inform  me 
that  I  have  Poole’s  Folly.” 

The  old  man’s  voice  trailed  off  as  he  shut  his  eyes.  MacLean  lit  a 
cigarette  and  picked  up  a  magazine  that  he  found  on  the  table. 

“A  movie  magazine,”  he  laughed.  “How  appropriate.  Like  giving 
Gulliver’s  Travels  to  the  King  of  England.” 

“Are  you  looking  forward  to  the  rest?”  asked  the  old  man. 

“I  should  be,”  answered  the  actor,  “what  with  the  travelling,  extra 
matinees  which  I  despise,  and  having  to  check  the  finances  myself.  But 
to  an  actor,  a  vacation  and  unemployment  can  be  much  the  same  thing.” 

“How  was  your  Hamlet  progressing?” 

“Very  well,  thank  you.  S.R.O.” 

“Do  they  come  to  see  you  or  the  play?” 

“My  name  certainly  doesn’t  hurt  the  attendance,  but  what  matters 
is  that  they  come.  This  production  is  important  to  me.  Last  month  I 
turned  down  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  play  the  lead  in  the  movie 
Spartan  Bittersweet ,  to  stay  in  this  production.” 
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“Couldn’t  you  reach  a  larger  audience  through  the  movies?” 

“No,”  the  actor  stated  emphatically.  “In  the  movies  the  actor  reaches 
no  one.  The  actor  is  just  the  director’s  pawn.  And  you  play  Tor’  an 
audience,  rather  than  ‘to’  an  audience.  I  prefer  the  intimacy  of  the 
theatre.” 

“Does  the  same  experience  excite  the  audience?” 

“Of  course  it  does.  During  repertory,  they  come  in  legions  to  see  Eddie 
Carbone  fall  illegitimately  in  love  with  his  niece,  to  hear  Sportin’  Life 
tempt  Bess  onto  the  boat  for  New  York,  and  to  watch  Charles  Surface 
sell  the  family  portraits.” 

Just  then,  a  rather  unattractive  nurse  came  into  the  room  with  ther¬ 
mometers  in  her  hand. 

“Ah,  the  mad-scene,  enter  Ophelia,”  chided  Fleming  MacLean. 
“Nurse,  is  it  true  that  you’re  the  illegitimate  child  of  Warren  G. 
Harding?” 

“Mister  MacLean,  I’ve  got  to  take  your  temperature.  Can  you  turn 
over  on  the  side  away  from  your  wound?” 

“Madam,  I  will  submit  to  this  ordeal,  but  I  will  have  my  temperature 
taken  orally  or  in  my  foul  smelling  armpit,  but  woebetide  the  offal¬ 
eating  fool  who  tries  to  part  my  cheeks.” 

As  the  nurse  left  the  room,  the  old  man  accosted  the  actor. 

“That  was  in  extremely  poor  taste.  What  gives  you  the  right  to  treat 
her  like  that?” 

“I  am  an  actor.  People  expect  a  performance  of  me.  I’m  a  big  lusty 
bully  boy  actor.  My  behavior  is  a  theatrical  convention  to  which  I  am 
entitled.  Besides,  that’s  the  nicest  thing  I  could  have  done  for  her.  Just 
imagine  the  number  of  dull  parties  that  she  can  liven  up  with  that 
story.  I  infused  a  modicum  of  life  into  her.  They  love  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ‘they’?  That  wasn’t  a  capacity  audience,  that 
was  a  person.  Your  prominence  doesn’t  make  you  immune  from  boorish 
behavior.” 

“Meaning  it  depends  on  how  you  acquire  prominence.” 

“I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“But  you  meant  it.  Well,  it  was  bound  to  come  out.  You  were  burning 
inside,  weren’t  you?  ‘And  in  anger  shall  our  lips  form  the  truth?’  You 
are  referring,  I  take  it,  to  my  liaison  with  Miss  Julia  Bryan?” 

The  old  man  rose  from  the  bed  with  a  fire  that  his  body  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  support. 

“If  you  are  so  intent  on  flaunting  it,  simple  mathematics  would  place 
that  event  and  the  beginnings  of  your  Hamlet  at  about  the  same  time.” 

“Very  accurate,  old  man,  and  if  you’d  like  to  examine  some  cancelled 
checks,  you’d  see  how  this  Hamlet  was  produced.  But  it  ivas  produced, 
and  that’s  what  counts.  I  was  the  one  that  got  the  show  floating  whether 
or  not  my  methods  offend  your  sensibilities.  Miss  Bryan  had  her  ex- 
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perience  with  an  actor,  I  got  my  show  and  the  general  public  is  the 
over-all  gainer.” 

“Your  tete-a-tetes  are  your  own  concern,  but  you  needn’t  try  to  fool 
me.  Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  Fleming  MacLean,  the  lead  in  Spartan 
Bittersweet  was  given  to  Barry  Morrow  nearly  three  months  ago.” 

Later  that  evening,  when  the  old  man  was  asleep,  the  actor  rang  for 
the  nurse. 

“How  long  will  the  old  man  be  here?” 

“The  doctor  thinks  he  has  very  little  time  left.” 

“Left?” 

“Yes,  he  has  leukemia.” 

“Oh,  the  old  man  likes  to  keep  secrets.” 

“Good  morning,  old  man.” 

“Good  morning.” 

“I  apologize  for  last  night.  I  didn’t  know  what  your  affliction  was.” 

“Does  it  take  the  imminence  of  death  to  make  you  act  like  a  person? 
Why  does  death  sober  you  so,  Fleming  MacLean?  Hamlet  does  eight 
times  a  week.” 

“Don’t  play  at  word  games,  old  man.  And  my  real  name  is  John  Bogle.” 

“  ‘Bogle’  ?  What  a  delight  to  the  ear.  How  painfully  honest  you’ve 
become  with  me.  Has  your  candor  been  occasioned  by  the  mere  fact  that 
I’m  about  to  die?  Am  I  made  special  by  this,  like  one  of  Allah’s  favored 
fools?” 

“At  least  Hamlet  dies  on  his  two  feet,  after  a  duel,  but  to  expire  in 
a  bed  just  because  your  white  corpuscles  outnumber  your  red  ones  is 
obscene.” 

“I’m  agreeable  to  it.  What  would  you  have  me  do?  ‘Rage  against  the 
dying  of  the  light’?” 

The  actor  paused  and  sighed.  He  fingered  the  magazine  and  said,  “I 
regret  making  your  misfortune  an  occasion  for  my  theatrical  morbidity. 
I’m  irritated  at  being  off  the  stage,  even  temporarily.  I  dislike  having 
an  understudy  in  my  place.” 

“You’re  displeased  at  a  vacation  that  most  men  long  for.  Your  pro¬ 
fession  gives  you  that  much  pleasure?” 

“Yes,  but  it  takes  its  toll.  Oh,  people  joke  about  becoming  the  char¬ 
acters  you  play  and  losing  yourself,  but  it’s  less  than  a  joke.  Old  man,” 
he  said  as  though  to  a  best  friend,  “how  much  have  I  lost?  You’ve  heard 
my  conversation.  All  my  replies  are  quotations  from  plays.  My  apart¬ 
ment  hasn’t  any  furniture,  it’s  all  old  props,  and  my  clothes  are  all  old 
costumes.” 

“It’s  that  penetrating?” 

“Yes.  A  person  is  an  attic  of  individuating  notes.  He  can  give  away 
only  so  many  before  the  attic  is  empty.  And  when  you’ve  been  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  theatre  as  long  as  I  have — well  then  what?  I’m  truly 
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only  at  home  on  the  stage.  No  thought  process,  all  rehearsed  to  per¬ 
fection.  You  don’t  dare  leave  the  stage.  You’re  afraid  of — ” 

“Of  dying?”  asked  the  old  man  gently. 

“Yes,  death,  or  some  kind  of  decomposition.  ‘And  your  water  is  a 
sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson  dead  body,’  says  the  gravedigger.  The 
horror  of  incompletion. 

“My  ‘glass  is  spent,  now  I  am  dead. 

How  I  must  merit,’  the  old  man  said. 

‘Zounds,’  quoth  the  unhappy  one, 

‘On  earth  I  left  some  things  undone.’  ” 

The  old  man  leaned  against  his  pillow,  smiled  and  asked,  “Is  Death 
the  great  whore  that  sleeps  with  everyone  promiscuously  and  obscenely, 
and  with  whom  everyone  must  sleep  without  willing  it?  No,  Death  is 
simpatico,  a  long  awaited  intimate  who  will  release  me  from  the  weight 
of  my  arthritic  body  and  from  all  responsibility.” 

“To  whom  are  you  responsible?” 

“My  back  is  arched  with  responsibility.  You,  for  one.” 

“Me? — Poole,  how  mysterious  you  are,  how  murky.  How  deep  are 
your  waters?”  But  the  old  man  did  not  answer  and  the  actor’s  mind 
jumped  back.  “Well — I  knew  I’d  never  get  out  of  this  world  alive,  so 
the  next  best  thing  was  to  leave  something  behind.  I  wanted  a  son,  that 
certain  part  of  me  that  could  endure,  succeed  me.  I  never  had  one. 
That’s  humiliating  to  a  man,  to  be  unable  to  sire  offspring.  To  be  less 
than  a  man.” 

The  old  man  was  silent,  but  watched  carefully. 

“A  man’s  dignity  dictates  that  he  leave  something  behind,”  continued 
the  actor,  “so  I  tried  writing.  I  completed  a  play  and  sent  it  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  suggested  a  few  changes,  minor  ones,  just  enough  to  ruin  it. 
A  rape  scene  and  ‘Get  her  pregnant  in  the  third  act.  Great  box  office.’ 

‘Tho  wise  men  at  their  end  know  dark  is  right, 

Because  their  words  had  forked  no  lightning,  they 
Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night.’ 

So,  because  my  words  have  forked  no  lightning,  I  have  nothing  to 
leave  behind,  unless  the  Smithsonian  Institute  is  interested  in  the  skull 
of  Yorick  that  I’ve  been  using  recently.” 

“You  still  have  acting.” 

“Yes,  I  still  have  my  acting, — Hollo,  who’s  this?  Come  in.” 

A  young  boy  in  his  middle  teens  entered  the  room  with  a  pen  and 
an  autograph  book. 

“Mister  MacLean,  may  I  have  your  autograph,  please?” 

“Certainly,  son.” 

“Sir,  I  saw  you  in  Hamlet  last  week.  It’s  a  sin  that  there  were  so  few 
people  there.  The  critics  were  unfair  to  you.” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  actor  slowly,  “When  you  get  to  be  my  age,  maybe 
you  can  overlook  the  critics.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  boy  as  he  left  the  room. 

The  actor  threw  himself  dejectedly  on  the  pillow. 

“Oh,  Poole,  how  can  I  look  you  in  the  face?” 

“By  simply  turning  your  head.”  answered  the  old  man. 

“Well,  why  should  the  people  come?”  the  actor  suddenly  accosted 
himself.  “To  see  a  Hamlet  of  fifty-three,  in  doublet  and  hose,  like  a 
gallon  in  a  pint  container?  Imagine,  Hamlet  in  the  round.  I  deserved 
every  critical  broadside  I  got — Poole,  I  am  drowning.  I  am  about  to 
become  a  theatrical  fatality.” 

“Is  it  that  bad?” 

“I  can’t  picture  my  getting  another  chance  beyond  this.  I  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  movies  ages  ago.  I  had  to  raise  the  finances  for  this  pro¬ 
duction  myself.  That’s  why  I  prostituted  myself  with  Julia  Bryan 
and  now  the  dike  is  irreparably  cracked.  The  company  will  probably 
be  dissolved  and  I  will  be  cast  into  theatrical  Limbo.” 

“Man  born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  troubles.”  And  with 
these  words  the  old  man  began  to  shiver.  “I  think  my  long  awaited  in¬ 
timate  has  finally  managed  to  slip  me  into  the  crowded  schedule.” 

“Poole,  what  can  I  do?” 

“I  haven’t  any  idea.” 

“What  do  you  mean  you  haven’t  any  idea?” 

“I  can’t  help  you.” 

“You’ve  got  to.  You’ve  stripped  me  bare.  You  made  a  confessional 
of  this  room  and  milked  me  dry  of  my  sins.  I’ve  purged  myself  so  that 
you  could  rebuild  me.” 

“I  didn’t  come  here  to  construct  a  cathedral.  I  came  here  to  die.  Well, 
John  Bogle,  if  only  your  fans  could  see  you  now.  Self  pity,  America’s 
favorite  indoor  sport.” 

“You  misbegotten  swine,  you  seduced  me  into  making  your  last  few 
hours  more  pleasant  by  flogging  myself  on  the  rack.  ‘Too  much  of 
water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia,  and  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears.’  May 
God  damn  your  passing  from  this  life.” 

But  in  death  the  old  man  was  immune  to  the  actor’s  cursing. 
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Melancholy 


by 


J  ASMINE  wafted  through  the  patio  air  like  a  breeze  colling  a  numb 
reef,  as  Marnie  blindly  fingered  the  beads  strung  round  her  neck.  Rest¬ 
ing  her  elbows  on  delicate  knees,  she  sifted  out  the  conversation  she 
wished  to  hear,  and  discarded  the  rest  with  pink  certainty.  Then,  still 
fondling  the  beads,  she  moved  languidly  into  the  kitchen. 

Marnie  surrendered  her  weight  to  the  red  formica  counter,  back  first. 
After  a  moment,  she  placed  her  feet  stiffly  in  the  air.  Thinking  about 
something  or  other,  she  pulled  them  into  her  arms,  and  her  chin  touch- 
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in g  her  knees,  she  shifted  her  weight  so  she  sat  squarely  on  the  counter. 

Fred  slammed  the  door  as  he  entered,  hoping  to  shatter  the  possessive 
daydream. 

“Why  are  you  hiding,  kitten?” 

She  gazed  up,  moon-eyed,  but  only  tightened  her  position. 

“Would  you  get  me  a  drink,  Fred?” 

He  fingered  her  throat,  unfastened  her  beads,  and  let  them  dangle 
from  his  hand  like  a  casual  trophy  as  he  left  the  room.  He  winked  at  her. 

Marnie  could  hear  melting  voices,  and  pulsating  rhythms  of  music 
and  colliding  ice,  but  they  weren’t  appealing  any  more.  She  sighed,  and 
unfolded  onto  her  side.  Her  shoes  fell — one  to  the  floor,  and  the  other 
into  the  sink.  She  turned  her  head  away,  into  the  curtains,  and  toyed 
with  the  ruffle. 

On  an  impulse,  she  opened  the  window  far  enough  to  get  her  finger 
under  it.  She  sniffed,  and  the  jasmine  perfume  still  flavored  the  air.  But 
now  it  was  diluted,  and  she  could  detect  gin,  or  scotch — she  never  had 
been  able  to  remember  which  was  which. 

The  thick,  lush  green  ivy  dangled  just  above  her,  and  the  fringe  of 
bangs,  falling  lightly  on  her  forehead,  were  fluffed  by  the  scented  breeze. 
Marnie  reached  out,  extending  her  fingers,  but  faltered,  and  her  fist 
reclosed.  Then,  deciding  on  the  move,  she  plucked  a  lollipop  from  behind 
a  copper  canister. 

Fred  came  back,  finished  an  unfunny  joke,  and  kicked  the  door  shut, 
as  he  balanced  the  tray  with  their  drinks  and  her  beads.  He  set  it  down 
at  her  feet,  still  resting  on  the  sink  edge.  Then  he  took  a  drink  in  each 
hand,  and  half-danced  in  time  to  some  now  silent  tune  to  a  station 
directly  in  her  vision.  Marnie  reached  for  the  drink,  but  he  darted  back¬ 
wards,  chuckling,  and  she  was  forced  to  sit  up. 

“You  have  to  give  me  a  kiss — I  was  a  good  boy,”  he  sang. 

She  reached  again,  but  he  repeated  the  strategy. 

She  stood,  clutched  the  beads  in  her  hand,  and  scooping  the  shoe  from 
the  floor,  left.  The  other  shoe  lay  wet  in  the  sink.  Marnie  wandered 
toward  the  porch,  stopping  only  at  the  mirror  to  replace  the  beads  on 
her  neck.  She  began  toward  the  party  again,  and  then  flung  the  shoe 
onto  a  pink  flowered  chair. 

Marnie  closed  the  door  behind  her,  carefully  assuring  its  fit  with 
the  weight  of  her  back,  and  the  lollipop  still  lay  in  her  mouth. 
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FROGS, 
AND  YOUR 
SMILE 

by 

FRANK 

BERGON 


W ILBUR  sat  on  the  split-pine  bench  and  slowly  pushed  individual 
potato  peelings  off  the  table  into  the  dirt.  He  looked  up  when  his  wife 
pulled  the  army  coat  from  the  bench  and  put  it  on.  After  flinging  her 
arms  into  the  sleeves,  she  stood  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  looking  at 
him;  the  oversized  coat  bulked  around  her  sweatshirt  and  washed-out 
levis.  Her  face,  without  make-up,  looked  elfin  but  tired,  a  smudge  of 
soot  darkened  the  side  of  her  nose,  and  her  short  hair  was  uncombed. 

“Do  you  always  have  to  mess  up  the  camp?”  she  asked. 
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Wilbur  looked  down  and,  in  one  methodical  motion,  flicked  a  peeling 
into  the  air.  Without  moving  his  head,  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  watched 
his  wife’s  high-top  boots  stomp  their  way  back  toward  the  cooking  area, 
where  a  fire  was  enclosed,  on  three  sides,  by  precariously  balanced 
stones,  with  a  grill  across  the  top.  Smells  of  frying  meat  and  simmering 
vegetables  seemed  to  faintly  warm  the  clean  coldness  of  the  pine-scented 
air.  Wilbur  moved  his  eyes  away  from  the  fire  and  looked  at  the  two 
pup  tents  that  were  tautly  pegged  into  the  mountain  dirt;  the  tight 
canvas  was  patterned  with  the  late  afternoon  shadows  of  the  California 
tamaracks  that  surrounded  the  camp. 

“Would  you  pick  up  that  fork  for  me,  please?”  his  wife  asked. 

Wilbur  did  not  move. 

“Oh,  for  God’s  sake,”  she  said  and  walked  back  toward  the  table, 
swinging  the  coat  sleeves  that  hung  longer  than  her  arms.  Bending  her 
knees,  she  picked  the  fork  out  of  the  dirt. 

“You  can  at  least  try  a  little  bit,  Wilbur.  It  doesn’t  take  much  to 

try.” 

Back  at  the  fire,  she  looked  down  through  the  trees  to  the  lake  and 
across  it  to  the  treeless,  granite  mountain,  rising  up  to  meet  stringy 
clouds  that  were  colored  like  cotton-candy  by  the  titian  sun,  swelling 
as  it  sank. 

“You  know,  Wilbur,”  she  said  as  she  seasoned  the  frying  chunks  of 
meat,  “this  is  supposed  to  be  an  anniversary,  the  first  one,  Wilbur  dear, 
of  a  wedding  that  happened  last  summer.  Can  you  remember  that?” 

“There’ll  be  others,  Ellen  dear,”  he  answered. 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Say,  that  is  an  idea.” 

“Oh,  you’re  darling,”  Ellen  said  and  dropped  the  fork  into  the  ashened 
dirt.  Picking  it  up,  she  wiped  it  with  a  stained  towel.  “I  wish,”  she 
said,  “you  would  have  gone  fishing  with  Jim  and  Lorraine.” 

“I  only  stayed  to  help  you,  dearest.” 

“Some  help !  Even  Lorraine  says  you’re  a  lump — ” 

“Good.” 

“  ‘He  never  smiles,’  she  says — ” 

“What’s  there  to  smile  about?” 

“At  least  Jim — ” 

“Oh,  I  shouldn’t  say  that,”  Wilbur  interrupted,  “I  can  always  look 
forward  to  Lorraine’s  cooking  tomorrow  night,  after  we  finish  your 
glump.” 

Ellen  moved  the  pot  of  vegetables  to  the  side  of  the  grill  and  brushed 
a  strand  of  hair  back  from  her  forehead. 

“Jim  seems  to  be  able  to  enjoy  himself,”  she  said  in  a  peremptory 
final  tone. 

“Sure,  sure,”  said  Wilbur.  “He  has  a  lot  to  worry  about,  just  go  back 
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to  the  day  office  and  fill  out  reports  while  I  ride  the  belts  all  night  and 
make  sure  the  trucks  are  filled  right.  Superintendent  of  belt  number 
three  of  good  old  M.P.S.,  and  hand  over  the  papers  to  him  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  being  careful  not  to  smudge  his  white  cuffs,  of  course.” 

“It's  ambition,  my  friend,  my  dear,”  said  Ellen;  “you  started  together.” 

“Ambition,  smambition!  If  I  told  you  once,  I  told  you  fifty  times, 
it’s  knowing  how  to  cheat,  it’s  ratting  on  guys,  firing  guys  that  don’t 
deserve  to  be  fired,  kissing  the  right — ” 

“Will  you  please,  please  be  quiet.  Your  jealousy  is  sickening,”  said 
Ellen.  “Can’t  you  keep  things  to  yourself?  Don’t  you  think  I  want  to 
take  a  hot  bath  and  get  rid  of  all  this  filth?  Don’t  you  think  I  get 
nerved  up  trying  to  keep  a  front?” 

“Ah,  gee,  I’m  sorry  you  feel  so  bad,  dear.  Whine  a  little  more.  Let 
them  know  that  I  married  a  chronic  complainer.” 

Ellen  banged  the  pots  together  as  she  mixed  the  meat  into  the  vege¬ 
tables.  The  bottom  rim  of  the  sun  was  almost  touching  the  serrated 
ridge  of  the  granite  mountain,  throwing  harsh  amber  onto  the  rugged 
contours  of  the  rock,  and  tarnishing  the  air  and  water  with  an  aestival 
copper. 

“Jim  seems  to  at  least  have  fun,  no  matter  what,  and  he  tries  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  Lorraine.” 

“Say,”  said  Wilbur,  “why  don’t  you  move  your  sleeping  bag  into 
sweet  oP  Jimmy’s  tent?” 

Ellen  snapped  her  head  away  from  the  stove,  spitting  her  words  at 
Wilbur,  “God,  when  will  you  grow  up?”  Then  looking  back  to  the  lake, 
she  said,  “Be  quiet.  Here  they  come.” 

Wilbur  turned,  looking  down  toward  the  lake.  He  noticed  Lorraine’s 
red  pants  first  and  then  saw  Jim  working  his  way  over  a  granite  pile, 
carrying  both  spinning  rods  in  one  hand,  with  a  creel  hanging  from 
his  shoulder.  Jim  turned  and  took  his  wife’s  hand,  helping  her  maintain 
her  balance  as  she  carefully  took  short,  sliding  steps  down  the  rock 
surface,  moving  with  her  knees  together,  and  then  jumped  down,  her 
hair  flapping  against  the  back  of  her  neck.  Side  by  side,  they  walked 
up  toward  the  camp,  following  the  twisting  path  through  the  scrub 
pines  and  buck  bush. 

Lorraine  preceded  Jim  into  the  camp,  her  face  was  flushed,  and  tiny 
points  of  perspiration  glistened  on  her  forehead  and  upper  lip.  “Oh,  it 
smells  divine,  Ellen,”  she  said.  “Doesn’t  it  smell  wonderful,  Jim?” 

“Sure  does.  And  this  air  makes  anything  good  taste  better,”  he  said, 
leaning  the  poles  against  a  tree.  “How’s  it  going,  Wilbur?” 

“All  right,”  Wilbur  said. 

“How  did  you  do  this  afternoon?”  asked  Ellen. 

“Marvellous,”  said  Lorraine.  “Look.  Show  her,  Jim.” 
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Lorraine  helped  Jim  open  the  creel  and  anxiously  pulled  it  toward 
Ellen. 

“They’re  frogs, ”  Ellen  exclaimed. 

“Yes.  We  got  ten  of  them.  Jim  had  a  gig  in  the  creel  and  he  stuck 
it  on  to  a  long  stick  that  we  found.” 

“Jim,  what  will  you  think  of  next?”  Ellen  smiled  at  him  as  she  spoke. 

“The  sun  was  glaring  in  their  eyes,”  Jim  said  as  he  walked  toward 
Wilbur.  “It  worked  as  good  as  a  flashlight.  Look  at  ’em,  buddy.  They’re 
big  ones.” 

Wilbur  glanced  into  the  wicker  basket  and  saw  the  motionless  mass 
of  dark,  wet  lumps  and  the  protuberant  eyes. 

“We  can  soak  them  in  salt  water  over  night,”  Lorraine  said,  “and 
have  them  with  the  rest  of  the  trout  tomorrow  night.” 

“It’ll  make  a  damn  good  last  meal,”  said  Jim. 

“Oh,  the  last  meal,”  Lorraine  said,  clasping  her  hands  together  in 
front  of  her  throat.  “Hasn’t  this  trip  been  marvellous?  I  almost  hate 
to  go.” 

“Well,  I  have  to  admit  that  I’d  like  to  take  a  hot  bath  and  wash  my 
hair,”  Ellen  said. 

“Just  like  a  woman,”  Jim  laughed.  “Come  on,  buddy,  let’s  go  down 
to  the  stream  and  clean  these  things.” 

“No,  I  think  I’ll  stay  here  and  help  Ellen.” 

“Oh,  go  on,  Wilbur,”  said  Ellen,  “everything  is  almost  ready.” 

“I  really  don’t  know  how  to  clean  them.” 

“Come  on,”  said  Jim,  “I’ll  show  you.  We’ll  need  a  thin,  pointed  knife. 
Ellen,  didn’t  you  bring  an  ice  pick?” 

“She  brought  everything  else,”  said  Wilbur. 

“Here  it  is,  Jim,”  said  Ellen. 

“My  Lord,  Ellen,”  said  Wilbur,  “how  the  hell  did  you  think  we  could 
use  an  ice  pick  in  the  mountains?” 

“Well,  it  came  in  handy,”  said  Jim. 

“Yeah,  but  did  she  know  you  were  going  to  catch  frogs?  God,  we  had 
to  hire  two  extra  mules  just  for  all  this  crap.” 

“What’s  the  difference?”  asked  Jim.  “Come  on,  buddy,  let’s  get  these 
things  cleaned  so  we  can  eat.  I  hope  I  didn’t  catch  too  many  and  upset 
the  lake’s  what-do-you-call-it  ?  the  ecological  pyramid.” 

Lorraine  and  Ellen  laughed,  and  Jim  started  out  of  the  camp.  Wilbur 
sat  at  the  table  and  then  stood  up,  slowly  following  him  toward  the 
stream  that  flowed  into  the  lake.  Jim  was  kneeling  by  the  clear  water 
and  soaking  a  clean  burlap  sack,  he  twisted  it  and  spread  the  damp 
cloth  on  the  grass.  Pulling  a  frog  out  of  the  creel,  he  laid  it  on  a  log 
and  slammed  a  knife  into  its  neck,  pinning  it  to  the  wood.  “You  use 
the  ice  pick,”  he  said,  as  he  pounded  the  knife  securely  into  the  log  with 
the  heel  of  his  hand.  The  frog’s  eyes  bulged  and  Jim  grabbed  the 
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webbed  feet  and  stretched  the  body  out  to  its  foot  length.  Just  cut  the 
skin  around  its  waist,  like  this,”  he  said  as  he  made  a  quick  slit  across 
the  back  and  around  the  stomach.  He  took  a  pair  of  pliers  out  of  the 
creel  and  took  hold  of  the  edge  of  cut  skin.  “Then  pull  the  skin  off  like 
a  pair  of  pants,”  he  said.  The  tough  skin  slipped  down,  exposing  the 
slick,  white  legs,  irridescent  in  the  evening  glow.  He  cut  off  the  webbed 
feet,  and  the  frog  kicked  its  bare  legs;  then  he  pressed  the  knife  blade 
against  the  lower  back  and  snapped  the  legs  free  from  the  still  squirm¬ 
ing  body.  Rinsing  the  meat  in  the  running  water,  he  laid  the  forked 
legs  on  the  burlap  and  said,  “That’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“Okay,”  said  Wilbur.  He  lifted  a  frog  out  of  the  creel  and  followed 
Jim’s  instructions,  using  the  ice  pick  as  a  spike.  When  he  had  cleaned 
three,  Jim  already  had  finished  the  others  and  was  wrapping  the  remains 
in  some  burlap;  he  folded  the  clean  cloth  around  the  legs,  washed  his 
hands,  and  they  both  returned  to  camp. 

“Oh,  that  was  quick,”  Lorraine  said  as  they  walked  near  the  fire. 

“Nothing  to  it,”  said  Jim,  “Wilbur  there  catches  on  fast.  God,  Ellen, 
that  food  smells  better  all  the  time.” 

“It’ll  be  ready  in  a  minute,  it  just  has  to  simmer  a  while.” 

“I  bet  you  could  make  my  old  socks  taste  good.  Isn’t  that  right, 
Wilbur?” 

“Yeah.  Sure,”  said  Wilbur,  who  was  still  holding  the  ice  pick  in  his 
hand. 

“What  will  those  legs  taste  like?”  Ellen  asked  quickly. 

“Oh,  a  little  bit  like  chicken  and  a  little  bit  like  rabbit,  a  cross  between 
the  two,”  said  Jim.  “Say,  how  about  a  drink?”  he  asked  as  he  took  four 
plastic  glasses  from  an  orange  crate  wired  to  a  tree. 

“No  thanks,”  said  Wilbur  and  he  slammed  the  ice  pick  onto  the  side 
of  the  table.  In  the  phantasmal  light,  the  dark,  wine  handle  seemed  to 
bloom  out  of  the  silver  stem  like  a  surrealistic  tulip. 

“Come  on,  buddy,  it’ll — ” 

“What’s  with  this  ‘buddy’  jazz?”  Wilbur  asked. 

“I  didn’t  mean  any  offense,  Wilbur,  I  only — ” 

“Just  cut  the  crap,  okay?” 

“Oh,  Wilbur,”  said  Ellen,  furrowing  her  brow. 

“That’s  all  right,  Ellen,”  said  Jim.  He  poured  bourbon  into  three  of 
the  glasses  and  mixed  it  with  water  from  a  canteen,  handing  one  to 
his  wife  and  Ellen.  “Let’s  have  a  quick  hand  before  dinner,”  he  said. 

“Just  one  or  two,”  said  Lorraine,  “the  stew’s  almost  ready.”  She  sat 
down  at  the  table  and  Ellen  slid  onto  the  bench  across  from  her.  Jim 
returned  with  the  cards  from  his  tent  and  started  to  move  next  to  Ellen, 
but  Wilbur  put  his  hand  on  Jim’s  elbow,  stopping  his  motion,  and  then 
sat  down  next  to  Ellen  himself.  Jim  shrugged  and  walked  around  the 
table  and  sat  next  to  his  wife,  facing  Wilbur. 
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“Black  Jack  or  Poker  ?”  he  asked. 

“Poker,”  Ellen  said. 

Jim  fan-shuffled  the  cards,  then  holding  the  deck  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  and  thumb,  he  let  half  the  cards  slide  into  the  base  of  his  thumb, 
pushing  them  up  with  his  forefinger,  the  top  cards  fell  beneath  them, 
completing  a  one-handed  cut. 

“You’re  going  to  have  to  show  me  how  to  do  that,”  Ellen  said. 

Jim  rapidly  shot  the  cards  around  the  table,  leaving  five  at  each  place. 

“How  many,  Lorraine?”  he  asked. 

“Two,”  she  said. 

He  slapped  two  cards  next  to  her. 

“Ellen?” 

“Three,”  she  said. 

“One,”  said  Wilbur. 

Jim  looked  at  his  own  hand  and  discarded  one  card,  taking  another 
from  the  deck.  “Well?”  he  asked. 

“A  pair,”  said  Lorraine  as  she  laid  her  cards  on  the  table. 

“Same,”  said  Ellen. 

“Two  pair,”  said  Wilbur  and  he  put  the  cards  down. 

“Three  jacks,”  said  Jim  as  he  snapped  the  fanned  cards  down  on  the 
table. 

“Oh,  Jim,  you  always  win,”  said  Ellen. 

“We’ll  have  to  be  canasta  partners  when  we  get  back,”  he  said  as  he 
redealt  the  cards. 

“Only  one  more  hand,”  said  Lorraine. 

“How  about  a  bet  on  this  hand?”  Jim  asked  before  he  picked  up 
his  cards. 

“All  right,”  said  Wilbur,  looking  across  the  table  at  Jim. 

“How  about  a  five  spot?” 

“All  right.” 

“And  if  one  of  the  girls  wins,  no  deal,  okay?” 

“All  right,”  answered  Wilbur. 

After  each  player  received  new  cards  for  the  ones  discarded,  they 
sat  looking  at  their  hands  through  the  lactescent,  evening  light.  The 
sun  had  dropped  behind  the  granite  mountain  and  a  cast  of  greyness 
steamed  off  the  lake,  easing  the  air  into  the  twilight  balance  between 
day  and  night.  Wilbur  looked  at  Jim  who  held  his  cards  fanned  in  his 
left  hand  with  his  right  hand  palm-down  on  the  table.  Then  Wilbur, 
in  a  sudden,  atavistic  motion,  pulled  the  ice  pick  from  the  table  and 
stabbed  it  down  into  Jim’s  flat  hand,  pinning  it  to  the  wood. 

“Oh,  Christ,”  Lorraine  said  as  she  let  the  cards  fall  to  the  table. 
Ellen  took  in  a  quick  breath  and  covered  her  mouth  with  her  fingers  as 
Jim  looked  down  at  his  spiked  hand,  twisting  his  face  in  pain  and  dis- 
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belief.  Only  the  sibilance  of  a  light  breeze  and  the  simmering  stew  broke 
the  mountain  quiet. 

“Jim/’  said  Wilbur  in  a  calm  voice,  “if  there’s  not  a  card  under  that 
hand,  I  apologize.” 

He  jerked  up  the  pick,  and  Jim  drew  the  injury  to  his  chest,  squeezing 
it  with  his  other  hand.  Lorraine  clumsily  moved  her  fingers  to  Jim’s 
cupped  palm.  On  the  table,  in  the  crepuscular  light,  lay  a  red  king  with 
a  hole  through  its  one  eye.  Then,  from  the  darkness  of  the  water,  a 
sudden  chorus  of  throaty  grunts  seemed  to  announce  that  the  lake  had 
balanced  its  ecological  pyramid.  Wilbur  put  his  arm  around  his  wife’s 
waist  and  smiled  at  her. 


I  HAVE  BEEN  FEAST 

for  eagles  of  love. 

Their  clacking  beaks  have  wrung  my  head 
of  reasons. 

Yet  I  was  no  lamb. 

My  wild  loins  gave  them  more 
than  indigestion. 

—Paul  Hoare 
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OUT  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  HOLY  TEMPLES, 
EMPTY  AND  GRANDIOSE,  LET  US  MAKE  HYMNS 


POEMS  BY: 

ROBERT  J.  PENELLA 
PHILIPPE  THIBODEAU 
ROBERT  J.  LALLAMANT 
DIANE  L.  RICE 
JANICE  KOLAR 
RICHARD  N.  SAWAYA 
WENDELL  J.  BOWERMAN 
JOHN  VERNON 
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I 

HISTORY 

Repressive  cork  restrains 
potential  wine  as 
Fifty  plena  in  dank  cellar 
come  alive 
In  dualistic  make-up 
of  dregs  and  common 
wine/pop ! 

AristotleAeschylusPericles 

GalileoDantelnnocent 

EinsteinEliotKennedy 

Take  (now  and  then) 
and  drink,  just  to  see 
what  bloody  chianti  and 
obscene  dregs  and 
social  life 
produce. 

—Robert  J.  Penella 
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DE  PROFUNDIS 

Another  year  lies  rotting  on  the  vine : 
when  shall  we  pluck  the  coffered  wine 
of  sacrifice? — Remember  man,  think 
windstrewn  lives,  forget  in  dust  the  song 
of  taloned  time. . . 

Yet  through  the  thread 

of  dreams  something  remains  which  lets  us  love, 
and  somehow  forage  hope  through  all  the  wrong 
a  tainted  life  can  breed:  see  how  above 
bright  sparrows  strive  to  purer  height, 
their  pain  frees  beauty ;  grass  sings  among 
dead  hills,  and  straining  in  their  leaded  flight, 
flowers  stretch  toward  shadow-drinking  light, 
unmindful  of  the  filth  from  which  they  sprung. 

And  so  it  cannot  end ;  must  on  until 
the  fault  is  recognized:  the  whippoorwill 
still  sings,  and  swallows  questionmark  the  sky, 
while  diving  hawks  decide  their  destiny. 


— P.  A.  Thibodeau 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME 

I.  MOAB 

The  harvest  done,  you  stand  like  Ruth  in  field 
Alone  to  glean  and  gather  ears  of  grain, 

You  flee  another  Moab’s  sword  and  shield, 

Flee  Moab’s  gods  of  clay  and  mud-dark  plain. 

All  thoughts  are  winnowed  now;  old  words  and  cries 
Here  blow  or  burn  in  winds  and  fire,  like  chaff 
Pitched  up  by  tines  of  steel  from  where  it  lies, 

To  disappear  in  wind’s  discerning  wrath. 

Your  tears  harden  no  more  like  amber  cones: 

Dark  eyes  are  set  in  sibyline  deep  gaze. 

Ruth  heard  her  husband’s  silent  dust  and  bones 
Exhort  her  to  his  soil  of  early  days. 

The  pain  you  will  forget,  and  soon  your  gall, 

For  now  that  flint  is  struck  does  fire  fall. 

II.  ORPHEUS 

There  is  one  love  that  leads  you  here.  Her  name 
Is  known  to  all ;  her  eyes  are  every  shade, 

The  lips  and  blush  and  sighs  are  all  the  same. 

We  each  have  lost  Eurydice  and  made 
Our  individual  descents  to  hell. 

You  cross  Cocytus  too,  the  bitter  wines 
Will  drink  and  hear  the  seer  his  story  tell. 

The  memory  so  cruelly  clear  that  lines 

Your  face  with  tears,  you  must  pursue  and  find, 

As  echo  must  repeat.  Until  you  see 
The  sights  that  made  Tiresias  be  blind, 

You  do  not  yet  deserve  the  memory. 

Take  time :  he  mourns  still  yet  who  mournfully 
Too  soon  looked  back  and  lost  Eurydice. 


—Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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SIX  YEAR  OLD  IN  A  SNOW  STORM 

I  kick  the  slush  around  my  boots 
And  in  the  snow 
I  know 

I  am  dry  under  my  red  umbrella. 

The  people  who  walk  on  either  side 
Rush  by. 

I  try 

To  give  the  warmth  of  my  red  umbrella. 

And  though  it’s  open  wide 
With  only  me  inside 
No  one  has  tried 

To  share  the  world  of  my  red  umbrella. 

—Diane  L.  Rice 


SPRING 

Glass  kitten’s  sorry,  thoughtful  eyes 
Embrace  my  land; 

Blue  hush  borne  in  fragrant  herb 
Walk  under  me. 

Ivy,  twine  up  peeling  column — 

Ivy,  twine  the  wind. 

—Janice  Kolar 
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WOMAN 

The  Scarlet  Child  is  weaned  on  sighs 
Under  the  eaves  of  a  honey  sky. 

She  leans  on  the  table, 

Moon-eyes,  and  flicks  dust 
To  the  kettle  tune : 

Swirling,  stifling  whistles, 

Broadly  consumed 
In  noon  sun  shafts,  spots. 

She  ripples  fingers,  and 
Dents  fine  linen 
Till  she  is  woman. 

The  Scarlet  Child  is  weaned  on  sighs 
Under  the  eaves  of  a  honey  sky. 


—Janice  Kolar 


WALK 

A  mist  chilled  slate,  and  I 

Draped  farer  ritual  with  plumbing  step 

A  time  of  sea  and  snow. 

Fleet  prints  lapped  by  salty  tongues, 

Markings  on  sugared  tissue  frail, 

Silent  still  on  glassed  grain. 

Swirled  film  distils  a  figure 
Like  floating  foam,  a  call  still  cast, 

Phantasmic  wave  of  veiled  forgottens. 

Now  remains  the  mourning  ash,  an  empty  house; 
And  again  I  chant  the  dirge. 


—Richard  N.  Sawaya 
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LITHOGRAPH  BY  KOLLWITZ,  1942 

1 

Blanket  comfort  of  mother’s  cloak 
Makes  me  smiling  pleasingly  for  her, 

Like  the  stiff  stroke  of  her  hair 
Softened  by  milk-smell  and  shadowed  folds. 

Who  do  they  say  that  I  am? 

They  say  that  you  are  your  sons. 

Then  rejoice  in  broken  warm  bread 
And  sweat-beads  of  yeast  on  small  hands. 

2 

I  am  awkward  in  my  front-yard  questions 
And  catch  mouth-trembles  in  my  adult  drafts 
The  Bible  is  reading  with  puzzled  possibles 
And  her  front  gate  is  tied  against  visions. 

I  will  soon  be  always  among  you 
In  the  clenching  of  your  fist, 

Where  your  teeth  touch ;  your 
Loving  and  dying  will  cherish  me. 

3 

At  twelve,  Jesus  felt  His  Father’s  business; 
My  fingers  and  nails  are  blunt  like  soldiers, 

My  strength  is  in  God,  my  weakness  from  flesh 
Yet  your  brown  eyes  slapped  away  fear. 

Kneel  with  me,  mother,  for  blessing  prayer 
— My  son’s  lips  are  firm  and  calm — 

With  thy  cloak  in  the  valley  of  death,  0  God 
— But  seed  corn  must  not  be  ground. 


—Wendell  J.  Bowerman 


A  CHORAL  SONNET 

For  J.  F. 

Fine  written  songs  shred  into  chaste  jewels 
And  quavering  matches  light  truth-shocked  faces; 
A  new  Babbling  transcended  needs  our  souls 
Should  woman  want  to  curtsy  in  her  traces. 

Spitting  love  upon  the  burnished  air 
Bearing  words  as  sacs  which  bloom  untold 
Means  a  means  to  meaning  is  an  heir 
A  mean  verb  Wording  resurrections  bold. 

So  she  stood  with  a  broken  necklace  cupped 
And  laughed  thanks  for  the  clasps  her  flowers  bring 
Crying  for  fear  each  moment  overcome; 

So  she  walked  in  the  palm  of  her  husband’s  home 
Raising  mountains  of  sound  as  gold  hooves  sing — 
Comforted  in  her  stronger  chain  he  supped, 


—Wendell  J.  Bowerman 
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THE  COMING  OF  ANTS 

At  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  we  boarded 
Up  the  windows,  while  Bates  sat  festering 
In  the  far  corner,  refusing  to  stir, 

And  LaFarge  dropped  his  pants,  simply  because 
The  end  was  coming,  and  he  thought  it  best. 

By  the  second  day  the  air  was  squeaky 
With  the  coming  of  ants.  But  it  was  well, 

For  we  had  quite  forgotten  why  Bates  sat 
Festering,  or  why  LaFarge  wore  only 
His  skin.  Peterson,  in  the  look-out  tower, 

Said  that  he  saw  them  coming,  a  black  flood 
On  the  west  horizon.  After  the  light, 

We  slept  as  usual,  but  woke  to  sounds 
Of  buzzing  and  scraping.  I  gathered  the  men 
And  preached  the  ant,  her  large  communities 
And  social  harmony,  well-drilled  armies, 

Possession  of  domestic  animals, 

Elaborate  roads,  and  mutual  aid 

And  support.  Consider  their  ways,  I  said, 

And  be  wise.  These  marvelous  atoms,  I  said. 

At  the  last,  we  huddled  together, 

All  except  Bates,  on  the  floor’s  bare  center, 

In  the  confident  fellowship  of  smell. 

—John  Vernon 
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ELEGY  FOR  MALCOLM  X 

More  than  anything,  Malcolm  X,  I  wish  to  forget  you. 

I  would  have  been  content 

Had  you  accepted  your  devil  white  blood, 

Shined  shoes,  smoked  pot,  and  pimped  for  white  men. 

Your  conversion  was  unsettling,  to  say  the  least. 

I  like  to  think  that  you  loved  me, 

And  had  to  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind. 

But  you  couldn’t  have  loved  the  white  man’s  streetcar 
That  hackled  your  minister  father, 

And  left  you  his  scourge;  you  couldn’t  have  loved 
The  white  man  who  raped  your  grandmother. 

Perhaps  I  should  cry  More  suds! 

With  the  men  left  mopping  the  ballroom, 

And  be  rid  of  your  damned  blood,  Malcolm. 

Perhaps  I  should  console  myself 
That  those  who  shot  you  did  it  for  love, 

As  one  would  a  wounded  horse 

Who  knew  death’s  smell,  but  not  its  taste. 

But  there  I  go  with  love  again. 

And  so,  Malcolm,  I  choose  to  forget  you, 

Though  your  brand,  the  real  X,  death, 

Sears  my  skin. 

— John  Vernon 
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BoBINSKI’S  place  had  no  name,  really.  It  was  simply  labeled  “BAR” 
in  red  neon  letters  which  could  be  seen  from  Route  3— unless,  of  course, 
the  wind  changed  direction.  It  often  did,  coming  up  the  meadows  from 
Jersey  City  instead  of  across  Manhattan  and  West  New  York,  bringing 
with  it  great  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  perpetually  burning  dumps  on 
the  meadows  south  of  Secaucus.  At  such  times,  Robiriski's  sign  was 
merely  a  red  dimple  in  a  vast  white  stench-cloud,  and  most  likely  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  constant  stream  of  New  York  traffic  which  passed  so 
near  him  on  the  highway, 

Bobinski  had  just  finished  a  heavy  meal  at  the  Crescent  Diner  where 
he  ate  every  evening  at  six.  It  was  a  half  mile  walk  back  to  the  bar 
down  the  old  Harrison  Road,  and  he  closed  his  old  gray  coat  against 
the  wind  to  prepare  for  the  trek.  It  had  turned,  he  could  tell,  coming 
from  the  south  now,  dragging  with  it  the  frozen  smell  of  burning  gar¬ 
bage  encased  in  great  flat  clouds  scraping  along  the  meadows,  moving 
toward  him.  He  breathed  heavily,  not  minding  the  stench.  It  was  Tues- 
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day,  or  perhaps  Wednesday,  he  wasn’t  sure.  At  any  rate,  it  was  March, 
a  very  cold  March,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  bar,  where 
it  was  warm.  He  had  left  the  place  open  and  unattended  tonight  because 
three  of  the  boys  had  stayed  through  his  dinner  hour.  It  was  not  un¬ 
usual  for  him  to  do  this.  Since  the  road  had  sunk,  business  was  reduced 
to  a  half-dozen  customers.  There  were  no  non-regulars  any  more,  only 
the  same  five  or  six  who  for  various  reasons  came  back  to  him,  keep¬ 
ing  him  alive,  sometimes  living  in,  very  much  like  a  family  of  which 
Bobinski  was  the  head.  He  did  not  really  understand  it,  but  neither 
did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  question  the  way  things  were. 

There  had  only  been  one  incident  in  leaving  the  bar  open;  it  hap¬ 
pened  very  soon  after  the  road  had  sunk,  a  year  ago,  or  perhaps  two 
years  ago,  now.  Ronkie  had  snitched  two  ounces  of  Jack  Daniels  while 
Bobinski  was  down  at  the  Crescent.  Ronkie  was  an  ex-Golden  Gloves 
champion  from  the  Newark  P.A.L.  who  had  suffered  fourteen  succes¬ 
sive  knockouts  after  entering  professional  boxing.  He  retired  to  the 
Crescent  Diner  where  he  became  a  short-order  cook,  and,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  about  his  unfortunate  career  in  the  ring,  took  offense 
at  a  wise-crack  one  night.  He  tried  to  salvage  the  last  of  his  reputation 
from  the  old  days  at  the  P.A.L.,  and  was  handed  his  fifteenth  K.O.  by 
Whitey,  the  proprietor  of  the  Crescent.  Since  then  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  Bobinski’s  on  a  kind  of  alcoholic  retreat.  But  the  night  he 
took  the  Jack  Daniels,  Bobinski  dealt  him  a  blow  from  which  he  never 
quite  recovered. 

The  bottle  of  Jack  Daniels  was  kept  high  on  a  glass  shelf  above  the 
bar  along  with  the  Canadian  Club  and  V.O.,  sitting  in  their  virgin  dust, 
unattainable,  and  lusted  after  by  the  regulars  who  seldom  could  afford 
anything  better  than  Thunderbird.  When  Bobinski  had  returned  from 
dinner,  he  noticed  almost  immediately  that  the  familiar  posture  of  the 
black-labeled  bottle  had  been  changed.  He  walked  to  the  back  room  as 
usual,  taking  off  his  coat  and  putting  on  a  dirty  white  apron. 

The  place  was  unusually  quiet,  each  member  of  the  small  group  was 
occupying  himself  with  great  concentration,  so  great  that  each  had  failed 
to  acknowledge  Bobinski’s  arrival  with  a  greeting.  He  took  his  place 
behind  the  bar  and  ceremoniously  set  up  four  glasses.  Reaching  for 
the  Jack  Daniels  (Bobinski  was  the  only  one  who  could  reach  the  top 
shelf  without  the  aid  of  a  stool),  he  took  down  the  violated  bottle  and 
opened  it.  One  or  two  of  them  had  dared  to  look  up  at  him  at  this  point, 
but  Ronkie  was  intently  studying  his  shoe  laces.  He  poured  four  drinks 

of  the  expensive  whiskey,  then  restored  the  bottle  to  its  vantage  point 
high  above  the  men. 

“Come  on,  drink,”  he  commanded. 

Ronkie  looked  up  at  him.  *  I  wouldn’a  took  it,  Butch,”  he  began. 

Bobinski  interrupted  him.  “Drink,”  he  said.  “Everybody  excep’*  Ron- 
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kie.”  One  by  one  they  had  come  to  the  bar,  sheepishly  downed  their 
drink,  then  returned  to  their  places  noiselessly. 

“It’s  my  bir’day,  Butch.  I  wouldn’a  took  it  udderwise.  .  .  .”  But  each 
of  them  remembered  Ronkie’s  birthday  celebration  from  a  few  months 
back,  and  Ronkie  himself  realized  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing  and 
shut  up.  It  was  the  final  disgrace.  .  .  . 

The  cold  seemed  to  be  sliding  in  between  the  buttons  of  Bobinski’s 
coat,  and  he  hastened  along  the  dark  road,  anticipating  the  warmth  of 
the  bar.  He  smiled  at  the  thought  of  Ronkie  who  was,  in  his  opinion, 
basically  a  “good  boy.” 

Passing  under  the  Route  3  overpass,  he  heard  his  name  echo  off  the 
walls  of  concrete.  He  turned  to  meet  a  small  man  in  a  worn  greatcoat 
hastening  toward  him  with  a  slight  limp.  The  man  stopped  before  him, 
out  of  breath.  His  cracked  lips  parted,  revealing  a  nearly  toothless 
mouth.  “You  forgot  yuh  change,  Butch,”  he  said,  handling  Bobinski 
a  crumpled  bill  and  some  small  change.  “Whitey  said  fuh  me  to  give 
it  to  you.”  He  looked  up  at  Bobinski  expectantly,  as  if  waiting  for 
approval. 

Bobinski  nodded.  “Thanks,  Willy.”  A  large  truck  must  have  passed 
over  head,  for  the  entire  structure  vibrated.  He  gathered  his  coat  at 
his  chest  and  walked  on.  Willy’s  voice  stopped  him  a  second  time. 

“You  goin’  to  the  bar,  Butch?”  The  voice  was  feeble  but  gruff  when 
amplified  by  the  high  walls. 

His  back  was  to  Willy  as  he  looked  down  the  Harrison  Road  to  the 
bar.  There  was  not  another  building,  not  a  light,  not  a  vehicle;  only 
the  bar  stood  between  them  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  swampland 
into  which  the  Harrison  road  had  sunk.  The  bar  and  the  diner  were 
the  only  two  concessions  left  on  the  unused  road,  and  Whitey  mentioned 
tonight  that  he  would  probably  fold  up  in  another  month  to  take  a  site 
on  the  new  highway  which  had  been  constructed  at  a  safer  distance 
from  the  meadows.  He  would  be  alone  here  soon.  He  reconsidered  Willy’s 
question.  “Yeah,  I’m  goin’,  Willy.  You  wanna  drink?” 

Willy  broke  into  an  enthusiastic  hobble  along  side  of  him.  “Gee, 
thanks,  Butch.  Hones’  a  God,  you’ra  real  pal.” 

The  barroom  was  small  and  cubicle,  dimly  lit  by  a  central  four-bulb 
fixture  hanging  from,  the  ceiling.  The  wall  behind  the  bar  was  lined 
with  an  ornately  cut,  but  obviously  aged  mirror,  while  the  bar  itself 
was  of  genuine  mahogany,  highly  polished  by  age.  The  floor  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  phlegm-colored  sawdust  mingled  with  the  clay  dragged  in 
on  rainy  days  when  the  meadow-silt  over-ran  the  road.  Sitting  in  wooden 
booths  reminiscent  of  old  ice-cream  parlor  furniture  were  three  men, 
two  near  the  door  playing  cards,  and  one  asleep  in  the  far  booth  by  the 
back  wall.  Butch  went  through  a  curtain  to  a  small  kitchen  which 
served  as  his  living  quarters.  He  hung  his  coat  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
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and  put  on  his  apron.  He  thought  he  might  like  to  lie  down  on  the  bed 
for  a  few  moments,  but  remembered  Willy  and  prepared  to  assume  his 
place  behind  the  bar.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  behind  the  curtain.  He 
felt  peculiarly  calm,  almost  as  if  he  had  had  a  drink.  The  voices  of  the 
card-players  could  be  heard  only  faintly;  he  reconstructed  the  entire 
scene  in  his  mind  and  then  pushed  aside  the  curtain.  Yes,  it  was  still 
.  the  same. 

“You  wancher  drink,  eh  Willy  ?”  He  took  a  bottle  from  the  lower 
shelf  and  poured  two  fingers  of  whiskey  into  a  glass. 

“Jeez,  Butch,  you’ra  pal.”  The  slurring  words  contrasted  with  the 
sharpness  of  his  red-rimmed  eyes.  “You  know?”  he  began.  Bobinski 
knew  what  was  to  follow  but  he  did  not  try  to  escape  it.  He  looked 
directly  at  Willy  and  listened.  “I  ain’t  never  had  a  pal  like  you,  Butch. 
Hones’  a  God.  When  I  was  drivin’  ’em  trucks  alia  time,  I  never  knew 
nobody.  Jes’  the  damn  foreman,  an’  he  weren’t  even  a  human  bean, 
Butch.  All  ’e’d  say  was,  'Be  in  Pittsburgh  by  Wednesday  noon,  or  don’ 
come  lookin’  for  your  check.’  That’s  all  ’e’d  say.  Not  'good  morning 
Willy,’  nothin’.” 

Bobinski  began  to  wash  glasses  in  the  sink  behind  the  bar.  He  could 
do  this  without  turning  his  back  to  Willy,  and  he  was  careful  not  to 
seem  too  distracted. 

“Eight  years,  Jersey  City  to  Pittsburgh,  Butch.  Eight  years,  an’  I 
can’t  remember  once  ever  wantin’  to  go  to  Pittsburgh.  Who  wants  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  I  says  to  myself.  I  could  take  this  rig  allaway  to  California,  fer 
Chrissake.  Highballin’  it  west  from  New  York  when  there  ain’t  nobody 
else  left  on  the  road.  You  know  how  that  feels,  Butch?  I  coulda  drove 
that  rig  to  Hawaii;  right  across  the  friggin’  ocean,  Butch;  that’s  how 
it  feels.” 

Willy  tried  to  get  another  drop  of  whisky  from  the  dry  glass.  “It’s 
a  crazy  thing,  that  is.  Goin’  to  Pittsburgh  twice  a  week  when  it’s  the 
last  place  you  wanna  go.  I  did  it  fer  eight  years,  Butch.  Until.  .  .  .”  He 
began  to  laugh  at  himself,  his  head  hung  low  on  his  chest,  rolling  from 
side  to  side.  Bobinski  looked  at  his  thin  shoulders  heaving  with  the  silent 
laughter.  He  felt  a  kind  of  pity  for  him  that  was  simultaneously  a  pity 
for  himself.  He  didn’t  understand.  “I  think  I  know  watcha  mean,  Willy.” 

“Until,”  he  continued,  as  if  greatly  amused  at  himself,  “.  .  .  until  the 
night  I  didn’t  make  it.  I  missed  Pittsburgh,  Butch.  Funny  how  you  can 
miss  a  big  city  like  that.  I  slid  right  past  it.  Highballin’,  I  swung  off 
142  to  148  to  Beaver.  To  Beaver  and  then  Marion,  Ft.  Wayne,  Oxkaloosa, 
an’  Dez  Moines.  Highballin’  it  allaway  to  North  Platte,  Nebraska  before 
they  caught  me,  Butch.  Geez,  that  was  a  helluva  ride.” 

Bobinski  poured  him  a  second  drink. 

“An’  you  know  what,  Butch?  I  ain’t  sorry.  I  swear  tuh  Christ,  I  ain’t 
sorry.”  He  picked  up  his  glass,  throwing  his  head  back  to  let  the  whiskey 
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fall  carefully  into  his  toothless  mouth.  Despite  the  precautions,  the  liquid 
ran  down  his  chin  where  he  quickly  checked  it  with  his  coat-sleeve. 
He  glanced  at  Bobinski  furtively  to  see  if  he  had  noticed,  but  the  big 
man  happened  to  be  looking  into  the  dishwater  at  that  moment. 

“Thanks,  Butch,  You’re  a  pal.  I’ll  pay  ya  nex’  week.  Unemployment 
comes  nex’  week.”  And  he  walked  over  to  the  booth  where  Sal  and 
Pop  were  playing  cards.  The  pair  always  played  the  same  game,  always 
in  the  same  booth.  Pop’s  two-tone  hands  flashed  black,  then  white  as 
he  dealt  the  cards  face  down  on  the  table.  “Okay,  Baby,  hit  it,”  he  said, 
as  a  kind  of  beginning  signal.  Then  both  their  faces  would  become 
solemn  with  concentration  as  they  turned  the  cards  face  up  one  by  one, 
each  in  his  turn.  Neither  of  them  entirely  understood  the  game,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  a  New  York  salesman  who  had  gotten  lost  and 
who  happened  into  the  bar  a  few  months  before.  It  was  the  first  time 
either  of  them  could  remember  a  stranger  coming  into  the  place  in 
almost  two  years,  and  they  recalled  how  all  of  them  had  taken  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  engage  the  fellow  in  conversation.  Bobinski  had  even 
treated  him  to  several  drinks,  just  so  he  would  stay  on  a  while  longer, 
and  in  that  time  he  had  taught  them  the  game  which  he  called  “Con¬ 
centration.”  Pop  and  Sal  had  previously  played  only  poker,  and  they 
welcomed  the  new  diversion  with  incredible  enthusiasm.  In  the  event 
that  a  rule  was  forgotten,  new  ones  were  adopted  by  general  agree¬ 
ment  so  that  the  game  could  go  on.  When  disagreement  arose  as  to  the 
application  of  a  certain  rule,  the  stranger’s  words  would  be  recalled 
and  quoted  for  reference.  When  interpretations  of  the  stranger’s  words 
differed,  Bobinski  was  called  on  as  the  final  authority  to  either  define 
or  explicate. 

Sal  looked  up  from  the  cards  and  leaned  forward  in  order  to  see 
around  Willy.  “Hey,  Butch,  how  ’bout  a  coupla  beers?”  He  was  a  heavy 
man  with  U.S.  Navy  tattoos  on  his  bristly  fore-arms.  His  great  round 
head  was  nearly  bald  on  top,  but  thick  black  hair  clung  around  his  ears 
and  down  his  neck.  He  had  been  a  regular  back  when  the  road  had  been 
in  use  and  business  good.  He  had  had  his  own  truck  with  which  he 
hauled  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  market  in  Jersey  City  to 
sell  from  street  to  street  in  Paterson.  But  the  truck  was  destroyed  one 
night  by  vandals,  he  said,  and  he  had  never  recovered  from  it  financially 
because  he  had  been  illegally  insured.  Most  of  the  boys  were  convinced 
that  it  was  Mafia  business  but  no  one  ever  spoke  of  this  in  front  of  him. 

Bobinski  brought  the  beers  over  to  the  booth.  Pop  reached  for  them, 
as  it  was  Sal’s  turn  to  concentrate.  Pop  was  moon-faced  and  shiney 
black.  He  too  had  found  Bobinski’s  place  while  running  the  old  truck 
route  along  the  meadows.  He  was  presently  out  of  work  due  to  a  pater¬ 
nity  suit  that  was  being  filed  against  him  in  Newark  Superior  Court.  But 
unlike  Sal,  Pop  openly  discussed  his  situation,  and  took  with  a  loud 
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laugh  all  the  jibes  concerning  his  numerous  paternity  cases,  the  stories 
about  which  often  kept  the  boys  amused.  They  had  given  him  the  name 
“Pop”  and  he  accepted  it  as  being  particularly  his. 

Bobinski  left  the  table  and  walked  down  to  the  end  booth  where 
Light  was  slumped  over  on  the  table.  He  shook  the  Negro  by  the  shoulder. 
“Hey,  Lightnin\  Light!”  The  man  didn’t  move.  Light  was  the  only  one 
in  the  group  who  was  presently  receiving  an  honest  paycheck,  and 
therefore  the  only  one  who  could  afford  to  get  drunk.  Bobinski  smiled 
at  him.  That’s  where  I’d  like  to  be,  he  thought.  The  pain  persisted  in 
his  left  armpit  as  he  watched  Light  sleep,  slobbering  slightly  on  his 
coat-sleeve.  He  looked  around  him.  Light,  Willy,  Sal.  Pop.  He  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  unemployment  checks  to  survive.  And  they  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  .  .  .  his  what?  he  asked  himself.  Why  did  they  come  back 
here  to  a  dirty  bar  on  an  unused  road  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  biggest 
garbage  dumps  in  the  country? 

He  walked  again  behind  the  bar  where  he  could  better  watch  the 
four  men.  He  felt  more  comfortable  there.  He  wanted  a  drink.  No,  he 
thought.  Not  after  this  much  time.  He  looked  into  the  sink;  there  were 
no  more  glasses  to  wash.  Light  was  breathing  peacefully ;  Willy  watched 
while  Pop  and  Sal  concentrated.  My  heart,  he  thought,  and  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  chest.  Yes ;  the  pain  held  him — impossible.  Sal  and  Pop  were 
there  almost  immediately,  carrying  him  around  from  behind  the  bar. 
He  wanted  to  tell  them  to  leave  him  where  he  belonged,  but  he  wasn’t 
sure  any  more.  He  could  smell  the  sawdust  and  clay  under  him ;  it  was 
foul.  How  could  he  have  left  it  there  so  long?  Sal  smelled  of  sweat. 
“Call  a  doctor,”  someone  said.  Pop.  No  phone.  They  took  the  phone 
away  after  the  road  sunk,  he  thought.  But  it’s  all  right. 

Pop  was  speaking.  “Lightnin’,  your  brothez  a  doctor,  zat  right?” 

Light’s  voice  drawled  incredibly.  “Das  right,  ...  I  can  git  him  .  .  .  if’n 
you  want.” 

Pop’s  speech  was  rapid  by  comparison.  “Look  heah,  Butch  is  sick.  You 
go  down  the  Crescent  an’  call  your  brother,  you  heah?” 

Bobinski  found  Light  crouching  unsteadily  before  him.  “I’m  goin’, 
Butch.  Don’  you  worry.  He  straightened  up  with  some  difficulty  then 
staggered  to  the  door,  leaving  it  ajar  as  he  went  out.  The  cold  air  filled 
the  room  and  the  stench  of  the  meadow  drifted  in  on  a  visible  mist. 

Bobinski  winced.  Sal,  the  sawdust,  and  now  the  mist.  The  smells  at¬ 
tacked  his  nostrils  and  he  felt  he  couldn’t  breathe. 

Sal  spoke.  “Maybe  we  should  send  somebody  with  Light.  He’s  pretty 
drunk.” 

“We  can’t  go.  What  if  somethin’  happens  heah?”  Pop  reasoned. 

They  both  turned  to  Willy.  “I  ain’t  goin’,”  he  said,  and  poured  himself 
three  fingers  of  whiskey  from  behind  the  bar. 

In  the  doorway,  Bobinski  could  see  a  mug-faced  man  coming  in  with 
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the  smell.  The  man  laughed.  “Hey,  what’s  Light  doin’  in  the  mud?”  He 
checked  himself.  “What’s  going  on?”  he  asked.  The  others  seemed  not 
to  have  heard  his  first  remark. 

“Butch’s  pretty  bad,”  Sal  said. 

Ronkie,  Bobinski  thought.  They  all  smelled  the  same. 

“We  sent  Light  for  the  doctor,”  Pop  was  saying.  “D’ya  think  some¬ 
one  oughta  go  with  him?” 

Ronkie  looked  down  at  Bobinski.  “I’ll  go,”  he  said.  “But  first  I’ll  have 
a  drink.” 

“Maybe  we  should  carry  him  to  his  bed,”  Sal  said.  Pop  protested. 
“Hell,  no.  That’ll  just  make  ’im  worse.” 

“You’re  thinkin’  o’  when  sombuddy  got  a  broken  leg  or  sumpthin’.” 
They  had  reached  an  impasse,  and  were  looking  for  an  arbiter.  .  .  . 
Willy  had  retired  to  Light’s  old  booth  with  a  fifth  of  cheap  liquor.  They 
each  turned  to  Ronkie,  who  looked  first  at  Bobinski  and  then  at  them. 
“Leave  ’im  where  he  is,”  he  said  finally.  Both  Pop  and  Sal  obeyed. 

A  good  boy,  Bobinski  thought.  He  squeezed  a  handful  of  sawdust  and 
clay.  Ronkie  walked  behind  the  bar  and  reached  for  the  V.O.  He  was  not 
tall  enough.  He  retrieved  a  stool,  brought  down  the  bottle  and  came 
around  to  the  front  of  the  bar.  He  set  up  three  glasses  and  filled  each 
with  the  liquor,  spilling  a  little  with  each  pour.  “First  we’ll  have.  .  .  .” 

Bobinski  raised  his  hand  with  the  sawdust  and  clay  dropping  to  the 
floor.  He  was  smiling,  serene  at  his  realization.  They  all  smelled  the 
same.  He  wanted  to  laugh  but  it  was  impossible.  There’s  no  doctor,  he 
thought,  but  the  idea  couldn’t  disturb  him.  He  looked  with  what  seemed 
to  be  affection  on  each  of  the  three  before  him.  Ronkie  was  holding  the 
bottle  looking  at  him.  He  smiled  at  the  champ.  “Drink,”  he  commanded. 
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Literature, 
As  You 
Know, 

Is  Rubbish 


by 

FRANK 

BERGON 


OlJTSIDE,  spring  was  ardent,  warm  enough  to  hold  the  day  with  bird- 
song  and  bare  arms,  cool  enough  to  give  the  air  the  taste  of  water  and 
California  green.  Carrying  a  large  Manila  envelope,  Edward  Lowlan 
entered  his  university  office  and  cleared  the  center  of  his  desk  by  push¬ 
ing  aside  the  pile  of  term  papers  he  had  corrected,  with  little  enthusi- 
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asm,  during  the  vacation.  Next  time,  he  thought,  he  would  limit  these 
foot-noted  banalities  to  six  pages  each.  Seated  at  his  desk,  he  opened 
the  envelope  and  pulled  out  his  manuscript,  “Love  as  Divine  Affinity  in 
Paradise  Lost,”  and  felt  grey  hairs  push  through  his  scalp  as  he  read 
the  editors’  printed  notice,  thanking  him  for  his  contribution  but  regret¬ 
ting  that  it  was  not  presently  suited  to  their  magazine’s  needs. 

Edward  removed  his  glasses  and  leaned  back  into  his  chair,  looking 
at  the  rejected  paper.  Concretely,  it  was  another  delay  for  advancement; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  its  acceptance  would  have  excited  only  a  slightly 
different  emotion.  He  felt  this  to  be  a  painful  consolation.  All  his  years 
as  student,  teacher,  and  would-be  scholar  funneled  into  the  room  to  form 
the  pointed  realization  that  even  ultimate  success  in  his  chosen  profes¬ 
sion  was  somehow  too  limited  and  unsatisfactory.  There  would  always 
be  the  yearning,  the  desire  for  that  something  more.  Like  Henderson 
the  Rain  King,  he  thought,  I  want,  I  ivant,  I  want!  He  had  been  waiting 
around  for  that  something  to  break,  but  perhaps,  he  thought,  I’m  like 
that  Henry  James  character,  what’s  his  name?  to  whom  nothing  happens. 
Years  have  passed,  and  all  of  them  have  been  basically  stormless,  I’ve 
never  really  hated  anyone ;  and,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  I’ve  never 
really  loved  anyone.  He  thought  of  his  wife,  Helene,  of  her  subtle 
French  Canadian  nose  and  round,  dark  eyes ;  she  had  been  a  help,  loving 
and  considerate,  but  she  was  more  of  a  fact,  something  always  there. 
Oh,  Herbert,  he  thought,  how  can  my  shrivel’d  heart  recover  greenesse  ? 
Don’t  be  so  trite,  he  told  himself. 

Fitting  his  glasses  to  his  nose,  he  turned  to  his  typewriter  and  began 
to  pound  lines  of  print  onto  the  form  letter  given  to  him  by  a  sophomore 
student,  Marie  Saunders,  asking  him  to  recommend  her  for  a  transfer 
from  Claront.  The  typewriter  keys  clacked  Marie’s  talents  on  to  the 
paper,  she  was  an  outstanding  student  in  an  exceptional  class  of  mixed 
majors.  They,  like  the  brightest  of  the  sixties  and  unlike  Edward’s  own 
post-Korean  colleagues,  pushed  the  formerly  invulnerable  professor’s 
back  against  the  wall,  probing  for  what  he  not  only  accepted  but  what 
he  honestly  felt  to  be  important,  and  Marie  was  always  willing  to  lead 
the  inquisition.  He  admired  her  rootlessness,  he  himself  could  never 
shift  about;  one  prep  school,  one  college,  one  grad  school,  and  now  five 
years  of  teaching  at  one  university.  He  felt  an  urge  to  picture,  through 
the  clicking  keys,  Marie’s  mannerisms,  her  Pekingese  cuteness,  her 
casually  neat  clothing,  the  way  she  held  her  dark  head,  moved  her  hands, 
crossed  her  brown  legs.  And  the  expressions  of  her  face,  only  a  brunette, 
he  thought,  is  capable  of  them.  No  girls  with  blonde  hair  can  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  themselves  through  such  sensitive  inflections  of  their  features. 
That’s  why  they’re  blondes.  Teacher’s  pet,  teacher’s  pet.  Bull! 

When  he  finished  the  last  line,  Edward  looked  at  his  watch  and  saw 
that  it  was  five  minutes  before  class  time.  He  grabbed  his  brief  case, 
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locked  the  door,  and  took  the  elevator  to  the  ground  floor.  Outside,  as 
he  crossed  the  Quad,  spring  blasted  him  for  the  first  time  that  season, 
filling  him  with  a  sense  of  age  that  his  years  gave  lie  to.  He  felt  that 
he  had  joined  the  already  crowded  company  of  Snodgrass:  the  sleek, 
expensive  girls  I  teach,  younger  and  pinker  every  year,  bloom  gradually, 
out  of  reach.  Spring  should  be  abolished  for  adults,  he  thought,  it  can 
be  too  overpowering. 

The  sky  and  clouds  and  brown  bodies  hit  him  with  the  colors  of 
Gauguin,  or  better  yet,  he  thought,  Gully  Jimson,  for  the  sun  was  now 
behind  a  cotton  cloud,  like  an  orange  in  a  fried  fish  shop.  Boys  in  shirt 
sleeves  leisurely  crossed  the  asphalt,  their  tan  cheeks  were  still  slick 
from  a  morning  shave.  Edward  was  unable  to  perceive  his  own  youth 
in  their  relaxed  manners  and  mutual  intimacy,  too  distant  from  his  own 
recollection  of  student  years.  Three  girls,  whom  he  recognized  as  former 
students,  approached  him,  cradling  books  in  their  arms,  smiled  hello 
and  passed,  their  tight  skirts  riding  high  on  their  knees.  Tell  them, 
Ransom :  practice  your  beauty,  blue  girls,  before  it  fail ;  for  I  could  tell 
you  a  story  which  is  true:  I  know  a  lady  with  a  terrible  tongue,  blear 
eyes  fallen  from  blue,  all  her  perfections  tarnished — yet  it  is  not  long 
since  she  was  lovelier  than  any  of  you. 

When  Edward  entered  the  seminar  room,  the  students  began  to  take 
their  places.  Marie,  wearing  a  sleeveless,  blue  madras  dress  buttoned 
down  the  length  of  the  front,  was  talking  to  John  Warren,  a  tall  Philos¬ 
ophy  major.  Instead  of  desks,  long  tables  were  placed  in  a  square  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  Edward’s  position  at  the  front,  an  attempt  to  break 
down  student-teacher  barriers,  giving  the  room  a  you-and-I-will-get- 
to-the-bottom-of-this-together  atmosphere. 

“I  see  most  of  you  were  able  to  enjoy  the  beach  during  the  break,” 
Edward  said  as  he  arranged  his  notes  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 
“Today,  I  think  we’ll  review  Heart  of  Darkness,  and  Wednesday,  we’ll 
begin  Lawrence’s  Sons  and  Lovers. 

“We’ve  already  brought  out  the  relevance  of  Conrad’s  novel  to  our 
own  age,  especially  in  relation  to  the  recent  events  in  Stanleyville,  so  the 
‘heart  of  darkness’  is  still  in  our  midst.  Conrad  stressed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  each  white  imperialist  bore,  for  every  Englishman  who  en¬ 
tered  the  dark  continent  represented  all  of  his  nation;  in  fact,  he  was 
Britain  in  pants.” 

The  students  sat  at  their  places,  notebooks  and  binders  opened,  hold¬ 
ing  their  pens. 

“But  today  I  want  to  emphasize  another  dimension  of  the  novel,  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  to  himself  and  the  recognition  of  his 
own  personal  ‘heart  of  darkness.’  There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  novel  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  published  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  a  correct  reading  of  it,  along  with  Chekhov’s 
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The  Cherry  Orchard,  is  almost  a  necessity  for  a  proper  illumination  of 
the  complexities  of  living  in  the  twentieth  century.” 

Edward  removed  a  few  pages  from  his  notes. 

“As  you  know,  Conrad  felt  that  the  instincts  of  man  could  lead  him 
astray;  Lawrence,  you’ll  see,  believed  the  opposite.  But  Conrad  stressed 
the  necessity  of  self  control  and  deep  consciousness  in  order  for  a  man 
to  be  fully  human.  He  himself  said,  ‘I  have  a  positive  horror  of  losing 
even  for  one  moving  minute  that  full  possession  of  myself  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  good  service.’  So  a  man,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
world,  must  first  become  aware  of  the  limits,  the  evil,  of  his  own  heart 
and  then  control  them.  Conrad  said,  ‘Before  the  Congo  I  was  just  a 
mere  animal.’  How  was  this  true  of  Marlow  and  why  did  he  undergo 
an  inner  change?” 

No  one  answered.  Fred  Collins,  an  English  major,  looked  at  Edward 
and  then  down  at  the  pencil  turning  in  his  hands. 

“Well,  to  illustrate  this  further,  I’ll  read  a  quote  from  Typhoon 
describing  the  type  of  person  Conrad  abhorred.  ‘Captain  Mac  Whirr  had 
sailed  over  the  surface  of  the  oceans,  as  some  men  go  skimming  over 
the  years  of  existence  to  sink  into  a  placid  grave,  ignorant  of  life  to  the 
last,  without  ever  having  been  made  to  see  all  it  may  contain  of  perfidy, 
of  violence,  and  of  terror.’  So  this  person  failed  to  submit  himself  to 
the  destructive  element,  as  Conrad  says.  But  what  realization  could 
come  from  such  an  act?” 

Still  there  was  no  response. 

“Well,  this  closed-mouth  class  seems  to  have  become  a  miniature  group 
of  Sproul  Hall  sit-ins.” 

Some  of  the  students  laughed.  Edward  had  been  careful  to  draw  his 
laughs  from  the  group  in  general,  not  singling  out  an  individual  for  his 
sarcasm. 

“At  the  end  of  ‘Youth,’  ”  Edward  continued,  “Conrad  says,  ‘But  you 
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here — you  all  had  something  out  of  life:  money,  love — whatever  one 
gets  on  shore — and,  tell  me,  wasn’t  that  the  best  time,  that  time  when 
we  were  young  at  sea;  young  and  had  nothing  on  the  sea  that  gives 
nothing,  except  hard  knocks — and  sometimes  a  chance  to  feel  your 
strength — that  only — what  you  all  regret?’  Now  is  this  related  to 
Marlow’s  discovery,  and  if  so,  how  and  why  must  it  be  through  Kurtz? 
Mr.  Warren,  could  you  help  us?” 

John  Warren  had  been  looking  out  the  window;  he  turned  to  Edward, 
“I  guess  Marlow  realized  that  he  had  the  same  potential  for  evil  as 
Kurtz  and  the  natives,  in  other  words,  his  heart  beat  with  the  same 
rhythm  as  the  native  drums.” 

“What  you  say  is  true,  but  wasn’t  this  more  of  means  to  an  end? 
How  did  Marlow  recover  after  losing  that  self-possession  which  Conrad 
speaks  of?” 
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Warren  did  not  answer.  Edward  thought  to  himself,  recalling  Brinnin’s 
poem :  prehensile  sophomores  in  the  tree  of  learning  stare  at  the  exiled 
blossoming  trees,  vaguely  puzzled,  the  lecturer,  especially  if  bearded, 
enhances  those  druidical  undertones.  He  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
use  his  experience  at  class  room  controls  to  reach  his  goal,  as  a  pilot 
must  safely  find  the  airfield,  despite  the  weather. 

“This  approach  is  doing  none  of  us  any  good.  Perhaps  we  should 
cancel  this  lecture  and  take  a  fresh  look  at  what  we’re  doing,  so  that 
some  relevance  will  be  agreed  upon  by  all  of  us.  Let’s  imagine  that  it’s 
the  year  2001,  and  we’re  a  group  gathered  to  discuss  the  value  of  what 
was  written  during  the  preceding  century.” 

Edward  thought  he  heard  a  groan  from  one  of  the  students,  but  their 
placid  faces  all  reflected  its  possible  source,  then  Marie  raised  her  hand. 

“Yes,  Miss  Saunders?” 

“Dr.  Lowlan,  may  we  have  a  conference  so  we  can  organize  a  general 
attitude  of  what  people  will  think  at  that  time?” 

“All  right,  if  you  feel  it’s  necessary.” 

Marie  stood  up  and  the  others  followed  her  to  the  side  of  the  room 
away  from  the  tables.  Edward  could  see  her  talking,  moving  her  hands 
and  widening  her  eyes  at  the  group  around  her. 

“That  should  be  enough  time,”  he  said. 

“One  minute,  Doctor,”  Fred  Collins  said,  raising  his  index  finger. 

Edward  watched  as  the  group  broke  and  they  returned  to  their  places. 
He  wondered  what  plans  were  masked  by  their  coy  grins  and  muted 
words. 

“Now,  Miss  Saunders,”  Edward  said  when  they  were  all  seated, 
“could  you  tell  us  what  you  feel  is  the  particular  importance  of  some  of 
the  early  literature  of  the  last  century,  for  example,  Heart  of  Darkness  ?” 

“I  haven’t  read  it,”  Marie  answered,  looking  at  Edward  in  mock 
seriousness. 

“Oh,  I’m  surprised  to  say  the  least.  This  seems  unusual  for  a  person 
of  such  inquisitiveness.  Why  haven’t  you  gotten  around  to  it?” 

“As  you  know,  Doctor,  novels  aren’t  available  anymore.  We  don’t 
have  any  need  for  them.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  no  man,  in  a  moment  of  leisure,  ever  turns  to 
literature?”  Edward  asked  as  he  pushed  his  finger  against  the  bridge 
of  his  glasses. 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  be  entertained,”  said  Richard  Lampson,  a  slight 
boy  with  copper  hair,  “our  audio-films  can  so  involve  the  individual 
that  they  leave  him  emotionally  exhausted.  But  people  only  go  to  them 
about  once  a  year,  and  they’re  in  no  way  considered  art,  at  least  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word.” 

“I  don’t  just  mean  entertainment.”  Edward  carefully  chose  his  words, 
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trying  to  break  through  the  tricked  dialogue  they  had  prepared.  “But 
certainly  the  insights  of  literature  are  timeless.” 

“No,  we  have  no  need  of  them  any  more,”  John  Warren  said,  speaking 
in  rapid  excitement. 

“Oh,  so  we’ve  outgrown  our  humanity  now  that  we’re  in  the  twenty- 
first  century.” 

“In  a  sense,  yes,”  John  Warren  answered,  “at  least  in  one  way.  Our 
society  has  altered  to  the  extent  that  it  no  longer  imposes  the  neurotic 
lacunae  in  an  individual  so  that  he’s  forced  to  seek  refuge  and  under¬ 
standing  through  literature.” 

“But  there’s  still — ” 

“What  he’s  saying,”  Marie  interrupted  Edward’s  sentence,  “is  that 
the  novel  began  in  time,  out  of  an  absurd,  or  let’s  say  fraudulent  society. 
All  of  the  main  characters  in  novels,  from  Julien  Sorel  to  Eugene  de 
Rastignac  to  Quentin  Compson,  are  men,  rather  boys,  in  search  of  their 
identity,  of  their  place  in  an  amorphous  society.  This  isn’t  needed  any 
more.” 

“So  society  has  become  perfect.” 

“Hell  no.  Excuse  me,”  Marie  said,  dropping  her  eyelids  momentarily, 
“but  time  has  eliminated  the  uncertainty  that  gave  rise  to  this  so-called 
need  of  self-discovery.  This  was  just  knowing  who  you  were,  your  place 
in  the  world  and  what  you  were  capable  of.  Today,  this  is  so  obvious 
that  our  ancestors’  preoccupation  with  it  seems  trivial.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Lampson?”  Edward  said  to  the  boy  with  his  hand  raised. 

“I  think  I  can  add  something  to  what  Marie  said.  Part  of  the  problem 
at  that  time  was  the  multiplicity  of  myths,  especially  during  this  last 
century.  People  didn’t  want  to  let  go  of  Christianity  even  though  it  was 
dead,  know  what  I  mean?  Sensitive  persons  like  Crane  and  Pound  and 
Williams  saw  its  irrelevance  and  tried  to  create  their  own  myths,  but 
as  soon  as  the  majority  of  people  saw  the  arbitrariness  of  ideologies, 
they  dropped  them  all  and  accepted  life  for  what  it  is,  making  the  best 
of  it.  Time  did  its  work.  Just  as  Aquinas  thought  his  giving  a  name  to 
something  explained  it;  scientists  knew  differently.” 

Edward  nodded  toward  another  sudent. 

“The  fact,”  Fred  Collins  said,  “is  that  no  one  today  accepts  the 
existence  of  a  personal  deity.  We  recognize  the  limits  of  what’s  called 
human  life,  and  there’s  no  sense  in  fabricating  shadowy  illusions  or 
ornamental  metaphors  that  deny  it.  Previously,  people  would  say  that 
such  a  belief  meant  that  every  act  is  inherently  futile  and  ultimately 
insignificant.” 

“And,”  Marie  added,  “when  Conrad  and  Nietzsche  and  Jeffers  and 
Yeats  told  people  this,  they  wouldn’t  accept  it,  they  ran  away  from  it. 
Instead,  they  talked  about  the  superb  style  of  Flaubert  and  the  splendid 
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characterization  of  Balzac  and  the  structured  complexity  of  Faulkner. 
They  liked  the  elegance  of  what  was  said,  but  that's  all.” 

“Hold  it  now,  let's  slow  down  for  a  minute,”  Edward  said.  He  had 
always  treated  his  students  with  respect,  believing  that  they  were  intel¬ 
lectually  equal  with  him,  and  he  had  never  tried  to  dominate  by  employ¬ 
ing  his  natural  advantage  of  having  lived  longer,  as  so  many  of  his 
own  teachers  had  done.  But  now  all  hierarchy  was  broken,  and  he  felt 
the  trap  closing.  There  were  too  many  of  them.  “Are  you  saying  that 
literature  is  no  longer  written  or  is  it  merely  ignored?” 

“That's  just  it,”  Fred  Collins  said,  “we’ve  developed  to  the  point  where 
we  don’t  need  it.  Even  Hulme  said  that  the  fright  of  the  mind  before 
the  unknown  created  not  only  the  first  gods,  but  also  the  first  art.  Now, 
there's  no  one  so  neurotic  as  to  try  and  write,  publish,  and  sell  his 
neuroses.” 

“So  writers  are  neurotics,”  Edward  said.  He  felt  that  this  discussion 
was  going  too  far. 

“Sure,”  said  Marie,  “the  writer  leads  an  unnatural  life,  like  the  priest 
or  college  professor.  He’s  too  conscious,  he  stands  back,  detached  and 
critical,  examining  the  events  of  life  without  involving  himself  in  the 
ordinary  sense.” 

“And  what  happens,”  Fred  Collins  said,  “is  they  become  unhappy  be¬ 
cause” — Edward  felt  the  sentences  being  thrown  at  him  by  the  students, 
one  after  another,  with  little  time  for  him  to  reply — “they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  human  life  is  a  fraud.  The  same  is  true  of  the  detached 
observer  who  watches  a  ferris  wheel  and  says  its  riders  are  foolish  and 
senseless  because  the  thing  just  goes  around  and  around.  But  try  getting 
on  it  some  time.  Old  Milton  wasn’t  far  wrong  when  he  said  a  life  can 
be  the  perfect  poem.” 

“And  then  their  so-called  art  suffers,”  said  Judy  Samuelson,  whom 
Edward  always  viewed  as  a  faceless  blonde.  “They  said  Hemingway 
wrote  The  Sun  Also  Rises  when  he  was  a  pretty  regular  guy,  but  later 
he  became  just  a  writer,  and  his  work  fell  down.  And  Updike,  he  sat 
back  and  did  nothing  but  write,  and  all  the  critics  complained  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say.” 

“Their  unhappiness,”  said  John  Warren,  “stems  from  this  very  aban¬ 
donment  of  society.  The  search  for  absolute  answers  to  things  stopped 
about  four  centuries  ago,  and  man  turned  to  the  scientific  and  social 
improvement  of  himself  and  his  world,  goals  within  reach.  But  the  poets 
and  some  philosophers  kept  looking  for  absolute  patterns  to  things. 
They  couldn’t  accept  religion,  or  when  they  did,  it  wasn’t  with  the  secure 
passivity  of  others.  They  had  insights  that  other  people  didn’t  experi¬ 
ence  with  such  intensity,  but  their  lack  of  ultimate  answers  led  to  frus¬ 
tration.  Why  do  you  think  so  many  of  them  drank?” 

“But  you  might  say,”  Marie  followed  immediately,  “that  Dorothy 
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Parker  pointed  out  that  Norris  claimed  she  never  wrote  a  story  unless 
it  was  fun  to  do  and  that  Ferber  whistled  at  her  typewriter.  But  they 
weren’t  writers.  There  was  always  that  poor  epileptic  Flaubert  beating 
his  head  against  the  wall  for  a  week  in  search  of  the  right  word.” 

“If  they  wanted — ”  Mary  Bodoni  began  to  speak,  but  Edward  inter¬ 
rupted  her. 

“I  wonder  if  I  can  say  something,”  he  said,  hoping  they  could  not 
detect  his  desire  to  free  himself  from  his  corner  of  trapped  exposure. 
“It  seems  to  me  that  you’re  advocating  an  unconscious  existence  on  an 
animal  level.  No  form  of  critical  thought  seems  proper  to  your 
conceptions.” 

“Oh,  you  can  be  conscious  and  critical,”  Marie  said,  “but  not  as  the 
artist  used  to  be.  You  have  to  be  in  the  midst  of  things  like  all  of  us  are, 
and  then  there’s  no  need  for  any  sublimation.  That’s  just  our  nature, 
the  way  we’re  made,  whether  some  god  or  evolution  or  we  ourselves 
made  it.  That’s  the  way  it  is,  and  you  can’t  change  it.” 

Edward  could  not  feel  the  formation  of  any  refutation  within  himself. 

“Look  at  that  sucker,  Bellow,”  Marie  continued,  “bleary-eyed  and 
numb,  he  scratched  out  words  telling  us  that  he  believed  that  brother¬ 
hood  is  what  makes  a  man  human  and  that  the  real  and  essential  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  our  employment  by  other  human  beings  and  their  employ¬ 
ment  by  us.  Why,  by  his  very  act  of  sitting  in  that  chair  for  months 
at  a  time,  he  was  denying  himself  the  chance  to  carry  out  what  he 
preached.” 

She  smiled  at  Edward  and  spoke  with  the  finality  of  a  conquest. 

“Let’s  face  it,  Dr.  Lowlan,  the  novel  had  a  birth,  it  was  born  out  of 
a  situation,  filled  a  need,  and  died  in  the  eighties  and  nineties.  People 
hungered  for  the  mystery  and  wonder  that  religion  and  other  ideologies 
previously  gave  them.  But  the  human  race  has  grown  up.  After  all, 
romantics  are  always  young.” 

Edward  looked  at  her  smiling  with  her  head  cocked  toward  her 
shoulder.  Any  response  was  actually  futile,  for  he  had  long  ago  felt 
the  burning  literature  of  his  youth  gradually  drift  into  the  ashes  of 
old  beliefs  and  loyalties.  Hadn’t  John  Keble,  years  ago,  said  that  poetry 
was  wish-fulfillment.  But,  out  of  necessity,  he  mechanically  spoke,  “I 
think  that  we’ll  end  this  discussion  now,  but  I  might  add  that  I’m  sure 
you,  even  as  people  in  the  twenty-first  century,  will  find  that  D.  H. 
Lawrence  probes  a  relationship  that  all  of  you  have  experienced  and 
will  experience  as  a  central  part  of  many  future  years,  that  is,  the  fight, 
the  struggle,  the  harmony  between  two  people,  called  love.  We’ll  discuss 
it  Wednesday.  That’s  all.” 

“But,  Dr.  Lowlan,”  Marie  said,  “I  hope  that  you  don’t  think  we’ve 
abandoned  love  and  man  in  general  just  because  of  what  we  hold  in 
this  century.” 
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“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred  Collins,  ‘‘if  we  followed  Jeffers’  advice  and  let 
that  doll  humanity  lie  and  turned  to  external  things,  why  we  would 
become  that  sack  and  straw  doll  ourselves.” 

Edward  made  no  reply;  John  Warren  began  talking,  stabbing  the  air 
with  his  pencil.  “Our  age  has  a  balanced  and  mature  attitude  toward 
human  relationships.  Lawrence,  Joyce,  and  Miller  spent  half  their  time 
fighting  the  censors,  and  other  people  jumped  on  the  band  wagon  just 
for  the  sake  of  beating  some  authority.” 

They  were  all  coming  at  Edward,  a  flow  that  could  no  more  be  stopped 
than  a  tide  can  be  halted  by  cutting  moon  rays. 

“The  twentieth  century,  especially  from  the  fifties  to  the  eighties, 
was  sick  in  this  respect.  Society  imposed  rules  against  the  instincts  of 
men,  and  then  its  papers  and  magazines  extolled  the  flaunting  disregard 
of  these  laws.” 

Edward  stared  silently  at  Fred  Collins  who  began  addressing  the  class 
as  though  he  were  lecturing  to  a  packed  auditorium.  “But  what  can  you 
expect?  The  movies,  pocket  books,  and  Playboy  magazine  were  merely 
the  consequences  of  Western  man  finally  freeing  himself  from  the  death- 
grip  of  Platonic  and  Christian  dualism.  An  excess  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  had  to  be  expected.” 

“But  now,”  said  Mary  Bodoni,  “the  pendulum  of  thought  seems  to 
have  swung  back  to  a  more  balanced  position.” 

Edward  listened  helplessly,  sensing  the  tide  rise  as  Warren  spoke, 
“Jung  said  that  the  spirit  is  the  living  body  seen  from  within,  and  the 
body  the  outer  manifestation  of  the  living  spirit — the  two  being  really 
one.” 

Judy  Samuelson  spoke  immediately  after  Warren  stopped,  “Sex  now 
has  found  its  proper  place,  it  is  not  overemphasized.” 

Edward  continued  to  hold  his  head  above  the  waves  of  words. 

“Dr.  Lowlan,”  Marie  said,  “Lawrence’s  statements  may  have  been 
news  to  people  years  ago  but  they’re  mere  banalities  now.  I  know  love 
is  not  everything,  but  in  our  day  and  age  with  its  unique  emphasis  on 
our  responsibility  for  proper  human  understanding  and  relations,  it  is 
important.  It  can  act  as  a  refining  process,  like  the  sensitizing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  paper,  allowing  the  print  to  receive  the  images  of  some  other 
to  be  its  own.” 

She  stood,  still  talking,  and  began  walking  toward  Edward;  he  re¬ 
adjusted  his  glasses. 

“That’s  enough,  Miss  Saunders.” 

She  continued  to  walk  slowly.  “It  breaks  down  barriers,  allowing 
otherwise  impossible  dimensions  of  experience  to  pass  between  humans.” 

Then  she  began  to  unbutton  her  dress  at  the  neck  as  she  stared  at 
Edward,  directing  a  hurt  expression  toward  him.  “How  much  have  we 
kept  locked  from  each  other  because  we  have  never  given  ourselves  the 
chance  to  know  and  share  those  confined  feelings.” 
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“You  may  sit  down,  Miss  Saunders.” 

But  she  continued  talking,  her  fingers  moving  down  her  neck.  “We 
could  only  suppress  them,  which  led  to  frustrations  that  had  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  other  ways,  perhaps  by  writing  them  out,  but  this  only  gave  a 
momentary  relief,  and  then  the  dissatisfaction  increased.” 

The  dress  was  now  open  to  the  belted  waist,  the  edges  formed  a  nar¬ 
row  v-shape  extending  up  from  the  belt  to  her  neck,  thinly  exposing  a 
strap  of  white  against  dark  skin. 

“Oh,  we  in  2001  know  that  love  is  far  from  a  panacea,  but  it  is  a 
start,  for  two  people,  anyway.” 

“Class  dismissed,”  Edward  said,  raising  his  voice.  He  grabbed  his 
brief  case.  Perhaps  it  was  cowardly,  he  thought,  but  too  much  was 
happening,  too  quickly,  too  forcefully.  The  tide  had  covered  his  head 
and  there  was  no  backswimming,  the  only  way  out  was  to  jump,  any¬ 
where.  He  hurried  through  the  class  room  door,  struggling  against  the 
backwash  of  student  laughter. 

Back  in  his  office,  Edward  sat  in  his  chair.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  he  thought;  on  their  terms,  he  had  been  licked.  He  looked  at  the 
finished  letter  and  wanted  to  crumple  it  and  begin  again.  Marie’s  hypoc¬ 
risy  had  completely  evaded  him,  another  Bovary;  now,  he  almost  hated 
her.  By  God,  he  did  hate  her.  But  what  was  Hemingway  saying  in  “A 
Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place”?  Even  if  a  man  loses  everything,  his  wealth, 
youth,  family,  health,  he  can  still  maintain  his  dignity.  Bah! 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Edward  said,  “Come  in,”  as  he 
stood  up. 

“Oh,  Miss  Saunders.” 

The  girl  walked  confidently  into  the  room,  all  the  mockery  had  left 
her  features;  they  were  mellow,  a  smoldering  seriousness.  Perhaps, 
Edward  thought,  she  expects  some  redemption  through  an  apology,  but 
that’s  only  because  I  control  her  grade  and  this  letter.  I  know  her  now. 

“I  just  want  to  say  that  we  talked  after  you  left,”  she  began,  “and 
you  won’t  have  to  expect  any  more  trouble  from  us.  They  don’t  know 
Pm  here  and  they  won’t  find  out  what  we  say.  But  I  wanted  you  to 
know  that  I  believed  most  of  what  I  said  about  books.  I  didn’t  plan  the 
last  part  ahead  of  time.” 

“Well,  does  that  explain  your  actions?”  asked  Edward. 

“Maybe  not,  but  I  knew  what  I  was  doing.  I’ve  read  a  lot,  and  now  I 
can’t  see  the  sense  in  it,  that’s  all ;  and  also,  I  know  a  man’s  looks.” 

Edward  fumbled  with  his  glasses,  laying  them  on  the  table. 

“Tell  me,  why  do  you  want  to  leave  Claront?” 

Marie  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  before  speaking. 

“If  you  really  want  to  know,  I  was  going  to  get  engaged  this  summer, 
but  my  friend  recently  found  someone  else.  He’ll  still  be  here  next  year, 
and  I  want  to  get  away,  that’s  all.” 
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“Oh,  I  see.  But  you  intend  to  keep  going  to  school.  What’s  your  major?” 

“Music.  I  like — ” 

“Plan  to  become  a  concert  star?”  Edward  regretted  the  obvious  sar¬ 
casm. 

“Hell  no,  everytime  I  turn  on  the  radio  or  listen  to  a  record,  there’s 
someone  singing  or  playing  better  than  I  can.  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can,  and 
it  will  make  somebody  happy.  What  the  hell?” 

“Young  lady,  you  could  improve  your  language.” 

“I  don’t  give  a  damn  about  that  either.  Anyway,  I  didn’t  come  to 
cry  on  your  shoulder  about  how  sorry  I  am,  I  just  wanted  you  to  know 
that  after  a  while,  you  come  to  realize  books  are  rot.  People  don’t  need 
them,  you  probably  know  it  yourself.” 

“Your  opinion  may  not  constitute  what  is  actually  true;  after  all, 
there  are  other  opinions,  and  it  may  be  your  own  sickness  that  has  caused 
you  to  color  things  so  falsely  and  limitedly.” 

Edward  saw  by  the  girl’s  eyes  that  he  had  scored,  he  continued  driv¬ 
ing  words,  spikes,  at  her. 

“When  you  grow  up  a  little  bit,  you’ll  learn  that  you’re  not  the  only 
person  in  the  world.” 

He  had  her  now,  spread-eagle  and  spiked  against  the  wall. 

“I’m  very  glad,  young  lady,  that  I  cannot  hold  those  distorted  beliefs 
that  your  dishonest  mind  allows  you  to  accept.” 

Edward  did  not  see  the  arm  rip  through  his  words  and  throw  its  hand 
against  his  face. 

“Young  lady — ” 

He  saw  it  this  time,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  he  felt  the  slap.  Her  eyes 
were  wild. 

“All  right,  sister,  this  is  unheard  of.” 

But  the  third  blow  had  already  struck  before  he  could  grab  the  flying 
hand.  Her  back  was  now  to  him  as  she  was  leaving  through  the  door. 

“You  know  I  can  say  some  things  in  that  letter,”  he  said,  recovering 
himself. 

She  turned  back  to  him ;  he  searched  her  face  for  tears. 

“I  don’t  give  a  damn,  but  if  you  do,  I’ll — ”  she  hesitated,  “I’ll  enroll 
in  your  Milton  course  next  year.” 

Then  she  was  gone.  Edward  rubbed  his  face  and  looked  down  at  the 
letter.  Yes,  he  thought,  he,  for  a  moment,  had  actually  hated  her;  and, 
as  though  that  weren’t  enough,  he  had  felt  delighted  as  he  rammed  her 
into  helplessness.  He  laughed  as  he  saw  his  hands  take  the  letter,  fold 
it  into  a  triptych,  and  insert  it  into  the  envelope,  moving  as  though 
that  wrinkled  thing  in  his  chest  had  gathered  green.  He  watched  his 
fingers  as  they  raised  the  envelope  up,  to  be  licked  by  his  extended 
tongue.  To  be  licked  and  sealed. 
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